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SEVENTY-FIF T.#H 


The 
Educational Buyer 


answers 


the question, 


“What is good 
buying?” 


Y 


A recent editorial in the Educational 
Buyer states, “More and more I am 
convinced that good buying does not 
consist in driving prices down. Good 
buying is largely conditioned by the 
ability of the buyer to find the best 


source for each particular product.” 


difficult to 


carry out 1n some instances, perhaps, 


This is sound advice... 


but certainly not in matters of plumb- 
ing and heating. Too many school 
boards have blazed the way. Too many 
of them can show the saving in time, 
records and money which follows order- 
ing materials from Crane Co.—the one 
source from which they can secure every 


type of valve, pipe fitting or fixture. 

















a engimeering. The mI xing Tait 
tt is equippe d is made to guard agar st 


leakage behind the wall, ard liming 1 














Too many of them have experienced 
the lasting economies which a complete 
Crane installation brings—the lessened 
maintenance, the lowered repairs and 


rep lacements. 


To complete its service to school 
boards, Crane Co. maintains 1g0 
branches, sales rooms, and warehouses, 
at centrally located points throughout 
the country. The next time a plumb- 
ing or heating problem arises, visit the 
nearest one of these. You will find Crane 


experience as valuable as Crane service. 


4CRANE* 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 WEST 44TH STREET 


Branches ard Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety Cities 
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"Tie UNIVENT is a com- 


plete individual ventilating machine for 


drawing fresh air directly from out of 
doors — cleaning it — warming it to a 
comfortable temperature—and deliver- 
ing it in such a manner that there is an 


agreeable air motion but without drafts. 


Univent results cannot be duplicated 








where are receiving the benefits of Uni- 
vent Ventilation—ventilation that means 
better lealth, better attendance records 


— more alert minds. 


If you are considering a new building, 
or plan remodeling a present building, 
learn the facts regarding the Univent, 


which is endorsed by the leaders in archi- 


by any other unit venti- Wo other ventilator gives tecture and school ad- 


lator—because the Uni- 


ministration everywhere. 


vent’s important features U Nl ENT a 
are exclusive to itself. 


will be gladly sent you 


(rasos \/ ann) 


School children every- 


VENTILATION upon request. 


Manufactured only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, Ill. 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment Exclusively 





BELFAST, ME. BUFFALO GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAGINAW TOLEDO 
PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON, D.C. DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS 
NEW YORK CITY SCRANTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
UTICA ‘ PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS DES MOINES 


x9 Sales and Service ~ 





MILWAUKEE ATLANTA OMAHA PORTLAND 
GREEN BAY MEMPHIS DENVER SEATTLE 
MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO SALT LAKE CITY VANCOUVER 
ST. LOUIS EMPORIA DALLAS TORONTO 


BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SPOKANE WINNIPEG ,MAN. 
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Porcelain Inside and Out 
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impressive beauty of line, blue-gray trim, construction throughout. Shelves electrically 

finest modern hardware—these details give welded. Fasteners of latest self-closing type. 
a hint of the beauty of the new McCray No. P332, Special compartment at the right for a stock 
one of a series = 4 All-Porcelain Refrigerators for of meats. It may be used with ice or mechan- 
Hotels, Restaurants, Hospitals, Schools, Institutions. ical refrigeration of any type. 

In design, in workmanship, in es this handsome new 
finish, the new No. P332 amply model now at your McCra 
measures up to the high the ALL McCRAY MODELS salesroom—or aes for ~ea 
of construction established by MAY BE USED WITH ture on this and other models Y 


McCray and maintained for over to meet your particular needs. 
40 years. Quality in every hidden MECHANICAL McCray Refrigerator Sales 
refrigerators. REFRIGERATION OF 


detail marks this new series of Corporation, 73 Lake St., 

Kendallville, Indiana. Sales- 

The walls are 5 inches thick, ANY TYPE rooms in All Principal Cities. 
heavily insulated with 4 inches of See telephone directory. 


MCCRAY “== 


( impr white porcelain inside and out, _ pure corkboard, sealed with hydrolene. Staunch 
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HILD FLOOR MACHINE 


The Finest Electric Floor Scrubber and 
Wax Polisher Ever Built 


with Hild’s New Momentary Switch which automatically stops the operation 
of the machine—the most important Convenience and Safety vet offered to 
the users of Electric Floor Scrubbing, Waxing and Polish- 
ing Machines. 

Model “D” with a pressure of 125 pounds on an 18 
inch brush will easily scrub, wax or polish 3,000 to 5,000 
square feet an hour. Perfect balance makes its operation by 
man Or Woman an easy matter. 

Ask us to send you Model “D” on 10 day trial: 


Now, there are four models of Hild Floor Machines. 
A correct size for every floor area; all moderately priced Model “1” 
from $116.00 to $280.00. _ 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT BOOTH L-22 N. E. A., ATLANTIC CITY, FEBRUARY 22ND 








A, THE NEWEST 
NNOUNCINE and LARGEST 









Specifications: Weight 130 pounds. % H.P. Gen- 

HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO eral Bloc Motor, Duma “of Bra“ 

° mo ey one of soap and water tank at- 

108 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. — } ng 8% gallons. Price as illus- 



































| is a photograph of a schoolroom... You may 


not recognize it as a schoolroom because of the old- 


fashioned floor. 


But, sad to relate, many schools still have floors like 


, 


is... Notice the cracks. 


It is in floor cracks like these that microbes make their 


homes. 


No matter how often a school with old-fashioned floors 
is cleaned, it is almost impossible to dislodge microbes. 


Now look at the photograph on the right... This is a 


modern schoolroom. 


The floor is covered with W. & J. Sloane Linoleum 


... Notice how even this floor is. 
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this .. . Look closely at the floor... See how uneven it 


It is so even because W. & J. Sloane Linoleum is very 


This book will show you why 
floors of W. & J. Sloane Lin- 


oleum are desirable Write for 





free copy Advertising Depart- 
ment, W. & J. Sloane, 577 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





carefully made to give a uniform finish 
and then double-waxed at the plant to 
make it extra smooth. 

Isn't the linoleum pleasing to the eye? 
... And so easy to keep clean. 

Microbes can't make their homes in 
floors covered with W. & J. Sloane Lino- 
leum because there are no cracks in 
which to hide... W. & J. Sloane Linoleum 


is why microbes leave schools. 








Why 


MICROBES 


LEAVE SCHO, 


LS 






One of the surest ways to make a school un- 


popular with microbes is to cover its floors 
with W. & J. Sloane Linoleum. School officers 
and members of school boards will find in our 
book, “Linoleum— What it is—How it is made 
in the W. & J. Sloane Plant,” many other rea- 
sons—sanitary, economic and decorative, for 
using W. & J. Sloane Linoleum. We will gladly 
send you a copy on request. W. & J. Sloane 
Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J. 


W. & J. SLOANE 
LINGO LEUNM 
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Bronze 


Everlasting 








ART IN BRONZE CO., INC. 


UR School Tablets and Name Plates 
are produced in our own organiza- 
tion by craftsmen who are skilled in the 
execution of the most artistic designs. 
We have specialized in school work and 
are in an excellent position to quote at- 


tractive prices. 


May we figure on your requirements? 
U. S. Government Standard Bronze used 


exclusively. 


1618 EAST 41st STREET 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“Giant Stride’ 


CYour Child knows there 
is a Fairyland ~ - 


Off to FAIRYLAND with the 
stride of a Giant. Childhood is 
a life of adventure in the fields 
of imagination. Fanciful ex- 
plorations keep the little minds 
active and thus develop the 
mentality. 


Through active, constructive 
play, the body is made sound 
and healthy; the mind is devel- 
oped as the imagination is en 
couraged. 


The kindergarten, the primary 
school, and the playground 
provide the start to education 
through the exercise and di- 
rection of the fairyland in- 
stinct. 


The Medart organization has 
been active in the playground 
movement from its inception— 
making playground apparatus 
safe, durable, and appealing to 
child imagination—factors as- 
sured through fifty-seven 
years of specialized manufac- 
turing experience. 


DART 


) Manufacturers Since 1873 





FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Steel Lockers, Steel 
Shelving, Steel Cabinets, Gymnasium 
and Playground Apparatus. 














MEDART 
LOCKERS 


more than equipment— 
they are a vital part of 
the school itself - - ° 





MEDAR1I lockers possess 
that fine balance between rig- 
idity and flexibility which in- 
sures durability under all con- 
ditions of use—and abuse. A 
welded frame made rigid to as- 
sure a door-opening always 
true and square; a reinforced 
door, yet flexible enough to 
withstand deflection without 
hecoming permanently bent. 


DART 


Manufacturers Since 1873 





FRED MEDART MEG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Play- 
ground Equipment, Steel Lockers, Steel 
Cabinets and Junior Line for the 
Home Playground. 


Save with Stee / 
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If we merely sell you material | 
_——, you are getting less than we can give you- | 


ne 
rate? 
} own? > os a~ 
c . : 
\ : 
| 


you are getting better value dollar-for-dollar, than you can get with 
any other material. The soundness of using Alberene is attested to 
by practically every important laboratory built in the past 20 years. - 
However, the knowledge of laboratory methods and construction , 
we have gained during this 20 year period is yours for the asking, 
and if you do not give us the opportunity of assisting you in planning 
your new laboratory, or making additions to your present one, you 
are getting less than we have to offer you. ‘| 
Think of ‘“‘Alberene”’ as being both a laboratory material and a labora- 
tory planning service and allow us to “‘sit in” with you in the early 
stages of your planning. The laboratory technicians who have 
availed themselves of this service will tell you that it has been helpful. 
No obligation is entailed. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 West 23rd St., New York City 


Cleveland Pittsburgh Newark, N. J 
Richmond Rochester Washington, D. C. 
Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Va. 


When you buy Alberene Stone for working surfaces in your laboratory 


Chicago Boston 
Philadelphia 


A Laboratory Planning Service 
is at your disposal. Please useit. 


LBERENE STONE 


Standard for Laboratory Con ee | 














o 3 ’ 
nvestigate, 
this new. easy way of visualizing 
the educational message. 
Send the coupon. 


A copy of the book, “The Verdict of 
the Jury,” awaits your request. This book 














is full of interest for educators who seek aA! ~ 

a method of developing in students, eg fr 
: PR 7 7s 

greater concentration and a keener ap- UNOS 1 4 [FT] 4 


preciation of educational work. It de- 
scribes, in teachers’ words, how classroom 
efficiency can be increased and teaching 
simplified. The coupon is for your conve- 
nience in sending for this free book. 


Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
Branches in Principal Cities ST.LOUIS, U.S.A. 
CLIP THIS COUPON 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. , > 
933-943 N. Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me without obligation, my copy 

of the booklet, “The Verdict of the Jury.” 
Name Position 
School a aE er: 

as 

City State 
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rom Washers 
to Presses, 







it’s “American”- 
equipped 


And it’s an indispensable department, that laundry 
at St. Gregory’s Seminary, Cincinnati. Here all 
washables for this big school are laundered per- 
fectly—returned to service so promptly that a small 
reserve supply is adequate. 


It will pay you to talk over your laundry prob- 
lem with an “American” engineer. He will show 
: you the operating economies of a laundry under 
St. Gregory's Seminary, Cincinnati, with a view of its completely your own supervision—put you on the road to siz- 


“American” -equi I _ A. dependable, j b . . , 
ae ee we eee ocae ‘dolege. _— able savings. Write—we’ll have him call. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 
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Once You've Installed the ALTERNATOR | 
: You Wouldn’t 
THINK of 
Going Back to 
the Old Way 





Superintendents especially are quick to notice the It also saves children’s eyesight and this effect alone 
effects of the use of the Alternator. These effects is sufficient to warrant the installation of the 
are apparent in the saving of teachers’ time and ALTERNATOR in all your schoolrooms. Write for 
energy and in the quickened interest of the children. the new catalog A-4. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


119-123 West Eighth St. Kansas City, Missouri 
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HE secret of clean tableware is not merely 
soap and water. It is the sequence of prop- 
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leaner 
than ever 


wt 


~~ 


safely, you'll never build a reputation for im- 
maculate service. Grease-dulled, chipped and 


erly directed and scientifically timed sprays 
that completely wash, then rinse, then sterilize 
every surface of every piece. Unless your dish- 
washing equipment performs these functions 
thoroughly, quickly and at the same time 


broken dishes are the bugbear of every kitchen 
manager, Your dishes can be kept whole, and 
sparklingly clean, with less work, worry, time 
and expense if you have a 





——— 


OLT 


PRODUCT. 





OLT AUTOSAN | 


Dishwashing Machine 


Direct action jets pour at full force di- 
rectly upon the dishes from above and 
below—wash, rinse and sterilize every 
iece — quickly, safely and thoroughly. 
There's a Colt Autosan to fit every space 
and need — from 100 to more than 
2000 persons per meal — from $615 
up. May we send you descriptive spe- 
cifications? We'd be glad to do so. In 
writing be sure to ask for “Packet M” 


Model C-22, 


Conveyor Type. 
Price in Copper, 
$2350, F.O.B. 
Factory. 


PD 










Co.tt’s PATENT FIRE ARMS Mea. Co. 


AUTOSAN 


MACHINE DIVISION 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


MAKERS oF = 
PLASTIC 


FIRE ARMS, 


2 Bom es gi-e |S 


EQUIPMENT, MOULDED 


PRODUCTS, DISHWASHING AND METAL-CLEANING MACHINES. 
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Save space... 


and improve classroom ventilation 
with R-W School Wardrobes 


You can save floor space and considerably reduce 
the cost of heating school buildings with R-W Dis- 
appearing Door Wardrobes. Eliminate ordinary 
cloakrooms altogether . . . wraps are kept in the 
classroom, free from the possibility of pilfering. 
Ventilation is greatly improved by air currents 
which pass under and through R-W wardrobes, 
carrying odors, dampness, and germs from cloth- 
ing out through ventilating grills. 


Another distinguishing feature of R-W equipment 
is the continued easy, quiet, trouble-free operation 


assured by special designing. Compound Key 
Veneered flush or panel doors are guaranteed 
against warping, swelling, and rough usage. 
Richards-Wilcox assumes full responsibility for 
complete wardrobe installations with disappear- 
ing doors in any wood finish, with or without con- 
tinuous blackboards, as illustrated and described 
in Catalog No. A-53. 

Send today for your free copy of this new catalog 


profusely illustrated in colors and containing floor 
plans of many types of R-W wardrobe installations. 
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MOTION 
PICTURE 


PROJ ECTOR 





There are certain things that a projector must do | 
superlatively well in order to qualify fully as a | 


suitable classroom aid . . . certain inherent values 
that it must possess ... and all of these qualifica- 
tions may be found only in the VICTOR Master 
Projector. 

The VICTOR minimizes the prevalent danger of damage 
to films, provides perpetual rock steadiness, superior il- 
lumination, flickerless projection with unusual depth and 
clarity, variable speeds, stop and reverse action, built-in 
automatic or hand rewind, and a simplicity of construction 
that makes operation exceptionally easy. 

Compare the VICTOR ... its finer performance will de- 
light you... only a complete demonstration can tell you 
all of the interesting things you will want to know. Write 
today for detailed information and let us arrange for you 
to see the VICTOR in operation. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY 
Davenport, Iowa 


Branch Office, 242 W. 55th Street, New York City 


{@ 
(A VICTOR a) PRODUCT } 

















The Duriron 
Company, 
Dayton, Ohio 
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from the 
ravages of 
destructive 
and insanitary 
acid waste is 
the school 
that has 
acid-proof 
Duriron 

drain lines 
from the 
laboratories. 


Duriron 

soil pipe 
alone resists 
the attack of 
all corrosives, 
and provides 
an approved 
plumbing 
material that 
outlasts the 


building. 


More than 
1100 architects 
and engineers 
have specified 
Duriron 

for acid service. 


See “Sweet’s’”’ 
or write for 
reprint. 
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UNDREDS and hundreds of Ameri- 





ca’s finest school structures are | 
equipped with steel Sanymetal Toilet 
and Shower Compartments. 

Your investment in these units may be 
made with assurance of genuine good 
service even under conditions amount- 
ing to abuse. 


Rugged, clean-cut, sanitary Sanymetal steel 
enameled units are built for toilets, showers, 
dressing-rooms, urinals—either molded panel or 
flush insulated type. Sanymetal steel-and-glass 
dividing partitions are also furnished for offices, 
manual training quarters, and corridor fire 
screens. Ask for detailed catalog. 

Sanymetal Products for Schools Are: Toilet, shower, 

dressing and urinal compartments. Corridor and 


smoke screens. Metal doors and wainscot. Sany- 
metal Gravity Hinges. Write for New Catalog No. 30. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
1722 Urbana Road, Cleveland, O. 
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CENTRALIZED RADIO 


Invaluable as an aid in the 
School Work of Today 


HE development of RCA Centralized 

Radio has been warmly welcomed by ar- 
chitects and school authorities as the soiu- 
tion of the radio problem in modern school 
construction. All RCA equipment is especi- 
ally designed throughout; nothing is “adapt- 
ed.” Many special features and correct en- 
gineering make convenience, simplicity and 
flexibility the outstanding characteristics of 
RCA Centralized Radio equipment. Invalu- 
able in many phases of school work. 





Two Systems have been Perfected 
RCA Centralized Radio is available in two 
systems: 


1. Asingle antenna connected with a distribution 
system to radio receivers in rooms throughout 
the building. As many as 80 radio sets of dif- 
ferent makes can be independently operated 
from this common antenna, by plugging into 
wall outlets. Additional certral antennae can 
be installed, as required. 

2. Centralized Radio receiving equipment to dis- 
tribute broadcast programs to as many as 5000 
rooms throughout a building. Equipment can 
be installed to make pres the choice of 
programs from as many as four broadcasting 
stations. 

Descriptive pamphlets of these two systems, 

and of the special apparatus designed for 

them are available to architects, school 
boards, superintendents and principals. 
The Engineering Products Division, RCA Victor Company, Inc., at 
any District Office, named below, will answer inquiries and without 
obligation prepare plans and estimates for installations of any size. 


Engineering Products Division 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


100 West Monroe St., 235 Montgomery St., 
Chicago, Ill, San Francisco, Cal. 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta, Georgia 


Santa Fe Bldg., 
Dalias, Texas 
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FLUSHWOOD The Modern School Door! 


Flushwood Doors were chosen for 
the modern school buildings shown 
here because their builders realized 
that doors, as well as all other equip- 
ment, must measure up to present- 
day requirements. 











Flushwood Doors in 
Riverside School 








School, Riverside, Ill. Arch., Ashby, Ashby and Schultz, Chicago, Ill. 


There is no reason for the use of 
doors of antiquated design and con- 
struction in modern school buildings. 
Seasoned builders and architects real- 
ize this fact and that, in part, ac- 
counts for the rapidly growing popu- 
larity of Flushwood. 








High School of Commerce, Worcester, Mass. 
Arch., Geo. Halcott, Worcester, Mass. 


Townsend School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Arch., Milwaukee School Board 

















Above: Showing Flush- 
wood Doors in Townsend 
School. To right: Flush- 
wood Doors in Vieau 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Arch., ——_ School 

Board 


See it for yourself. Learn of its 
many advanced features of construc- 
tion—study its beauty—marvel at its 
low cost and then let us tell you how 
it can care for the door needs of your 
school. 























MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City 


MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 


Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensboro; 
Wilmington; New Haven 


MORGAN SASH AND DOOR CO. 


Chicago Detroit 
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Each block is 
a complete 
square or rec- 
tangular unit 
of 3 or more 
flooringstrips, 
in oak, walnut, 
maple, beech, 
light and dark 
Philippine ma- | 
hogany, yel- 
low pine— 
either beveled 
or square edge 


6 4° to 12° 
squares, 13-16" 
thickness, all 
grades. Rec- 
tangle sizes6"x 
12°,6%4x134". 


Why ‘CELLized 


Wood Floor Blocks 


were selected for the 
North Little Rock High School! 


CHOOL construction experts agree 

that perhaps in no other type of 
structure is a floor expected to meet 
sO many exacting requirements as in 
a modern school. It should first of all 
be durable, yet comfortable, neither 
too hard or too soft, sustaining con- 
stant heavy use, with ease and noise- 
lessness under foot. It should be 
reasonably inexpensive in both origi- 
nal and upkeep cost. It should also 
display beauty of a type which de- 
velops the aesthetic appreciation of 
school children. 


*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks com- 


bine these advantages to a degree not 


enjoyed by any other floor material. 
They will not wear out, yet arecomfort- 
able under foot and quiet. The floor is 
sound deadening, as the blocks are laid 
directly over concrete in EVERBOND, 
a plastic cement which provides a 
resilient base not possible with ordi- 
nary wood floors. The unit block is 
rapidly laid, and the finished floor is 
economically maintained. 


Maple and beech blocks areused unfinished 


In schools there is no substitute for 
wood floors, with the inherent qual- 
ities of Nature’s product, enhanced in 
efficiency by the *CELLizing process. 


Sold through lumber dealers everywhere; manufactured by 


E. L. BRUCE COMPANY Memphis, Tenn. 
THE LONG-BELL LUMBER CO. . Kansas City, Mo. 


NASHVILLE HDW. FLOORING CO., Nashville, Tenn. 
ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. . Pine Bluff, Ark. 


PHIS —~ TENNESSEE 


“CELLiged Oak Flooring Inc. 


Front and 
back of 
6%"' block 






Architects: Mann, Wagner & King, 
Little Rock, Ark. 40,000 square feet 
9-inch *CELLized Blocks laid by R. 
Cluck Flooring Co., Memphis, Tenn. 





*CELLized wood floor blocks 
are guaranteed by *CELL- 
ized Oak Flooring Inc. Laid 
only by Licensed Flooring 
Contractors. The names of 
those licensed to use this 
label in your locality will 
be supplied upon request. 


*CELLized by a chemical 
treat, to reduce the tend- 
encyto change in size. Insect 
and decay resistant. 
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Architect: Carl id Ade, Rochester, N. iP WATERLOO HIGH SCHOOL Htg. Contractor: Warnock & Zahrndt, Rochester, N. i 2 


| 
38 BUCKEYE Healovent Units | 


supply this building with 





MODERN SCHOOL VENTILATION 


All classrooms of this fine new Waterloo, 
New York, High School are supplied 


with fresh, filtered, warmed air in measured 


amounts, and at controlled temperatures by 
the dependable BUCKEYE Héalovent Unit 
System of Heating and Ventilating. a 


a s » ae A 
THE BUCKEMS re BL OWI COMPANY | 


Main Office , zy i, x) 400 Dublin Avenue 











Series 100 
Buc keye -? Heatovent 

































& Factory in) Columbus, Ohio 
f 
_— —————————————. Sales and Service Offices e 
ATLANTA CHICAGO DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS YOUNGSTOWN 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS KANSAS CITY, MO NEW YORK CITY PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE CANADIAN 


BOSTON DALLAS HEMPSTEAD, L. I. LOS ANGELES NEWARK RICHMOND, VA. SYRACUSE OFFICE 
BUFFALO DENVER HARRISBURG, PA. MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA SALT LAKE CITY TOLEDO TORONTO 
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“Sir, I had rather 



















1 
CORRECT DOSTUDE 
MEANS 
SADDLE SHAPED 
SEATS 














Seats of saddle- 
shaped steel, 
wood slats, wood 
veneer and up- 
hoistered. 


Rubber or glider 
feet and supplied 
in sections of 
two or more 
chairs when re- 
quired. 


: Wy, 
‘Anoth 
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be right than President” 


[= or wrong, such oratory 
swayed audiences whether com- 
fortably seated or otherwise. 


Today, without modern Henry 
Clays, comfort is paramount to the 
interests of lecturer and listener 
alike, and “Royal” Folding Chairs 
are constructed with this funda- 
mental thought. 


“Royals” change tension to atten- 
tion—and they are the strongest, 
too. 


ROYAL METAL 

Manufacturing Company 

1138 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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\ a 


his hook ° 


will help you raise the 
standard of scholarship 


in your school 


EAD, dusty, stuffy air doesn’t help to keep the “young 
mind” on its work! Close concentration is out of the 
question in close classrooms. 











But just fill the rooms with outdoor air... filtered clean and 

tempered by Sturtevant Unit Heater Ventilators. In the even, 

wholesome warmth, minds are keener . . . concentration closer 
. . marks better. 














Sturtevant Unit Heater Ventilators help concentration, too, 
because windows can be closed against noises from the street. 
Air is kept at precise temperature. ..without drafts ... without 
troubling the teachers. Controlling mechanism is quite simple 
...automatic or manual, as you like. Operation is QUIET! 


Whether a school is old or new, Sturtevant Unit Heater Ven- 
tilators will fit in perfectly. School officials, architects and 
engineers are invited to write for this book . . . Catalog 361. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. ~« Camdea, N. J. « Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario * Hyde Park, Mass. ~* Sturtevant, Wis. 
Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati 
Cleveland; Dallas; Denver: Detroit: Hartford: Indianapolis: Kansas City; Los Angeles; 
Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester; 
St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D.C. Canadian Offices at: Toronto: Montreal; 
Galt. Canadian Representative; Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 


d f h é Sileny 


urlevanl Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR e¢Yrd FILTERED CLEAN cra AND TEMPERED 
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Ask Your Doctor 


to advise you— 









Asx him why “Royal” Mov- 
ables have features that influence 
proper posture in the growing 
child and prevent fidgety nervous- 


v7 ness so frequently evident— 

. “Royals” change tension to atten- 
tion—and they are the strongest, 
too. 

Ps 


THE Roval CHAIR 
‘AA Lifetime Chair” 


ROYAL METAL 











CDeRecT posTutt Manufacturing Company 
soo taro 1138 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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THis Deskor Eourrrep AUDITORIUM 


= SAREE SSSA SSS SES SSSA SEES ESSE Sess ss ees 


IS CHANGED INSTANTLY INTO A 


STUDY HALL 


WITHOUT SACRIFICING THE ASSEMBLY FACILITIES 








AUDITORIUM, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ARLINGTON, MASS. INSET SHOWS DESKS IN STAGGERED ARRANGEMENT 


Deskor CHarrs permit any assembly hall to be con- 
verted instantly into a study hall equipped with 
regulation study desks and chairs, without sacrificing 
the assembly facilities. 

The assembly capacity is approximately twice the 
desk capacity. Desks are arranged in conventional 
classroom formation or in “staggered” formation. 


Desks in the auditorium pictured above are arranged 
in staggered positions. 


This installation increased the capacity of the 
school building by adding six classrooms. Other 
benefits which resulted will be described in detail 
for the information of any school official or archi- 
tect. Inspection of installations is invited. 


Write For Our Illustrated Booklet 


DESKOR CHAIR CORPORATION 


Main Office 
2 WEST 45tTn STREET ; NEW YORK CITY 


Boston Office: 168 LINCOLN STREET 


“*DESKOR” Registered: U.S. Patent Office 
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The March of Education: Retrospect 
and Prospect 


The evolution of our present educational ideals, objec- 
tives and procedures is here traced and its significance in 
relation to the tasks that confront educators is indicated 


By M. V. O’SHEA, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, EDITOR IN CHIEF, THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


in the December issue of The NATION’S 

SCHOOLS hint at the direction and speed of 
our educational advance during the past three or 
four decades. His remarks have prompted many 
of us to reflect further regarding the aims and the 
intellectual and sociological forces that have been 
and are now determining and will continue to de- 
termine our educational objectives and _ proce- 
dures. 

Undoubtedly most readers, like Superintendent 
Cody, can readily recall the day when our ideals 
and practices in the schools were very different 
from what they are to-day. How did we happen to 
break away from the older programs? Memory 
carries us back three or four decades to the time 
when Professor James of Harvard was captivat- 
ing everyone—psychologists, educationists and 
laymen alike—with new points of view and a new 
technique in investigating human nature. He was 
a naturalist and regarded the human mind object- 
ively. He put aside preconceptions regarding 
mental processes and observed how a human be- 
ing actually behaved in a variety of situations. 
He brought to the study of psychology objective 
methods such as the botanist uses in studying a 
plant or the zoologist in studying an animal. 

Before his day, psychologists sat behind their 
desks and evolved a theory of the human mind 
from certain premises that had been derived from 


G in the December CODY’S reminiscences 


religion, philosophy, or metaphysics. When these 
psychologists discussed education, they developed 
pedagogical systems without reference to the 
actual nature of the child or the youth who was 
to be educated. But when Professor James’ nat- 
uralistic method took hold on educationists, as it 
did very firmly, the a priori method of determin- 
ing what subjects should be taught and when and 
how they should be presented to the novice was 
gradually abandoned. Educationists began to 
take their cue from the child and the youth. They 
began to observe the way in which the individual 
responded to the material that was taught him 
and to the way in which it was offered to him. 
They took note of the effect upon his behavior and 
his skill in solving the problems that he encoun- 
tered in daily life and the way in which he at- 
tempted to meet them. Inevitably this mode of 
attacking problems of educational values and 
methods led to a revolution in the selection of 
materials to be taught and in the manner of pre- 
senting them. 

While William James was winning people to 
the new psychology, President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University was developing a new concep- 
tion of child nature. For the most part, children 
had been regarded as miniature men and women 
and they were being treated as though they pos- 
sessed in embryo all the traits, faculties, inter- 
ests, tendencies and powers of self-control of 
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adults. President Hall, a thoroughgoing evolu- 
tionist, was fascinating people with his portrayal 
of the child as more nearly like his original than 
his immediate ancestors. Men and women flocked 
to Clark University and became enamored of the 
new conception of child nature. They cooperated 
with President Hall in piling up mountains of 
concrete data showing that the child is in every 
essential respect different from the adult and that 
in his education he must be dealt with as a child 
and not as an adult. Some revolutionary educa- 
tional principles were announced by President 
Hall and his views were accepted with extraor- 
dinary readiness and intensity. 


Spreading the New Gospel 


While Professor James and President Hall and 
their many disciples were spreading the new gos- 
pel concerning human nature and especially child 
nature, Colonel Francis W. Parker was going up 
and down the country exhorting the people to 
learn from the child how he should be taught and 
not to be guided by adult interests, needs and 
methods of learning. Colonel Parker began his 
crusade in Quincy, Mass., but his doctrines were 
received with such disfavor that he transferred 
his seat of operations to the Chicago Normal 
School, now the Chicago Teachers’ College. There 
he gathered about him a faculty, each member of 
which became an emissary for the new view— 
that courses of study and methods of teaching 
and discipline should be determined by the child’s 
nature and interests and not by adult logic. Colo- 
nel Parker went himself and sent his co-workers 
into every community in every state in order that 
they might disseminate the new gospel. 

There was a fourth luminary in the educational! 
heavens who was attacking traditional secondary 
and higher education while James, Hall, and 
Parker were awakening our people to a natural, 
objective way of regarding child nature and edu- 
cation. Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard, 
was showing that practically all of secondary edu- 
cation and much of higher education was going 
wide of the mark. He called upon those respon- 
sible for the programs of secondary schools and 
colleges to abandon the notion that mere formal 
study in languages or mathematics or any other 
field was educationally valuable. Like Parker and 
Hall and James, he went up and down the country 
saying that we needed a new conception of cul- 
ture and a new dispensation in respect to high 
school and college training, that we should recog- 
nize the fact that young persons have different 
interests, abilities and needs and should not all 
be put through the same régime on the theory 
that what is best for one is best for all. 
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This great quartet of educational pioneers 
opened the way for the development of our pres- 
ent educational ideals, objectives and procedures. 
About three decades ago, there was inaugurated 
what might be called the biologic or naturalistic 
era in education. In 1899, Professor Dewey’s 
“School and Society” appeared. This presented 
a picture of a school in which children actually 
lived, doing the things that appealed to them at 
the time. The slogan of American education— 
“School Is Life and Not Merely a Preparation for 
Life’’—was given a tremendous impetus by Dew- 
ey’s convincing exposition of a school in which 
children were living instead of simply learning 
about life. 

In 1903, I published “Education as Adjust- 
ment,” which presented in detail the view that 
education should assist the child and the youth to 
solve the problems of adaptation to the environ- 
ing world—physical, social, esthetic and intellec- 
tual. This biological view was implicit in the 
teachings of the pioneers but it became explicit 
as the fundamental guiding aim in “Education as 
Adjustment.” This book was followed soon by 
my “Dynamic Factors in Education,” which 
worked out elaborately the psychological concep- 
tion that a novice can learn only by doing and not 
by mere memorizing. This book gave impetus to 
the view that a school must be organized and con- 
ducted so that pupils can be active in the actual 
accomplishment of whatever they are expected to 
learn. In 1905, Professor Bagley published his 
“The Educative Process,’’ which put all the new 
conceptions of child nature and education into a 
form that made a compelling appeal. 


Formal Discipline Assailed 


And so the new education was launched, and 
nothing could stop it. Hundreds of men and 
women set to work eagerly to attack the multi- 
tude of problems that had to be solved by objec- 
tive technique. They could not have solved them 
by sitting behind a desk and speculating about 
them. The most important task of the investiga- 
tors was to give the deathblow to the doctrine of 
formal discipline that had played the leading rdéle 
in determining educational programs before 1900 
in this country and throughout the world. Pro- 
fessor Thorndike led in the attack on this super- 
stition and in due course he and an army of co- 
workers convinced the leaders in the educational 
camp that the human mind is so constituted that 
particular experience or study of a particular 
kind develops ability of a particular and not of a 
general sort. It was a mistake, then, to build an 
educational program with a view to sharpening 
the mental faculties without regard to the charac- 
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ter of the material employed or the situations in 
which the young would be placed. 

It was a long struggle—and it is still continu- 
ing in some quarters, especially in secondary and 
higher education—to establish the principle that 
what is studied in school determines what a pupil 
can do outside of school in a special and not in a 
general way. The idea has taken effect at last 
and has led to the great winnowing processes that 
are still going on and that are bound to continue 
until topics in arithmetic, words in spelling, con- 
structions in grammar, names and dates in his- 
tory, names and boundaries in geography, that do 
not illumine the world in which a pupil must live 
and the mastery of which does not confer skill in 
solving the problems that the individual must con- 
front, will be cast out of the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and the colleges. 


Testing the Curriculum 


The greatest conflict now is taking place in the 
colleges, though there is some resistance in the 
secondary schools from those who have not yet 
been able to accept the view that mental powers 
and skills are for the most part specific in char- 
acter and cannot be acquired by general disciplin- 
ary study. There still adhere to the curriculum 
in every department of education some materials 
that have continued from the days of universal 
belief in formal] discipline, but everywhere men 
and women are at work testing out these mate- 
rials with a view to discarding them unless it can 
be shown that they will actually function in the 
lives of pupils. Prof. Franklin Bobbitt, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in an article in the January, 1929, 
issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS, predicted that 
during the next few years the curriculum in 
every department of American education would 
be reconstructed. 

It was said above that the high school and the 
college have to some extent been resisting the in- 
fluences that are at work reconstructing the 
program of the American school in respect to 
the curriculum, the methods of instruction and 
school government. It should not be inferred, 
however, that high schools and colleges are wholly 
unresponsive to the reconstructive movement. I 
attempted recently to list the subjects taught in 
a typical state university. Before President Eliot 
began his crusade to have high schools and col- 
leges liberalize their courses of study, the subjects 
taught in colleges and universities were limited 
quite largely to mathematics, ancient and modern 
foreign languages, ancient history and formal 
science. To-day all curricula have become so di- 
versified in higher institutions that the subjects 
taught run up into the hundreds. In some high 
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schools upwards of 250 different subjects are 
taught, whereas when the reconstructive era be- 
gan not more than twenty-five subjects at the 
outside were presented in any of the secondary 
schools and in most of them there were only nine 
or ten subjects. 

The shifting of emphasis on subjects that 
has taken place is significant. During the last six 
or seven years according to data secured by the 
United States Office of Education, English has 
been gaining ground in the secondary schools, 
while all foreign languages have been losing 
ground. American history has been gaining, while 
foreign history of every kind has been losing. 
Social studies are gaining at the expense of algebra 
and geometry. General mathematics, in which the 
more functional parts of algebra and geometry 
are included, is making headway. Biology, sanita- 
tion and hygiene are pushing ahead, while physics, 
physical geography, botany and zoology as sepa- 
rate subjects are receding. Home economics is 
gaining, while bookkeeping is losing. Physical edu- 
cation is pushing ahead more rapidly than any 
other subject. 

Not only is a change taking place in respect to 
the subjects that are gaining and those that are 
receding, but a still more marked change is in 
progress in respect to the methods of instruction 
in secondary schools. Three or four decades ago, 
the study of English consisted in the reading of a 
few classics for the purpose principally of gram- 
matical analysis and the memorization of rules of 
rhetoric. Now in secondary schools English in- 
structors stress oral and written composition and 
extensive reading. Formerly pupils were required 
to learn to spell a long list of technical terms 
which they never used; now they learn not more 
than 2,500 words and stress is laid on the 1,500 
words that carry almost the entire burden of writ- 
ten language. In an earlier day pupils learned 
definitions concerning the Constitution and mem- 
orized the contents of textbooks in the field of 
civics. To-day they study the actual government 
in the communities in which they live and they or- 
ganize their schools and participate in their man- 
agement, much as they will or should participate 
in the government of their communities. 


Relating Learning to Reality 


So in every subject mere formal learning is be- 
ing or has already been abandoned and dynamic 
instruction has taken its place, the aim being to 
give the pupil as nearly as possible the kind of 
experience that will enable him to adjust himself 
to his physical, social, intellectual and esthetic en- 
vironments. It is not intended to say, of course, 
that the ideal of dynamic education has yet been 
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achieved. It has not been, but we are on the way, 
and nothing can stop us now. 

The most distinctive characteristic of American 
education in the present era is its objectivity. We 
are fast losing faith in the validity of educational 
values or procedures obtained subjectively. The 
emphasis being placed upon educational measure- 
ment in America is amazing the world. I was 
recently called into conference with an educa- 
tional commission from a European country that 
has been studying American schools and colleges. 
The members of this commission said when they 
grasped the extent and import of the movement 
to subject all the work in American schools to the 
measurement process: “You are robbing your 
educational work of its spiritual character. You 
are making everything mathematical. You are 
trying to measure values and processes that never 
ean be measured without robbing them of their 
most precious qualities. You are standardizing 
everything with the result that you may lose 
much of what is really of essential value in edu- 
cation.” 


Can Educational Values Be Measured? 


This is the way the measurement program that 
is being extended every year in American educa- 
tion impresses some observers from foreign coun- 
tries. Whether we are right or wrong we are 
certainly plunging ahead with our measurement 
program. Most of us believe that whatever has 
any substantial worth in education can be and 
ought to be measured in some way so as to deter- 
mine how it functions and whether attainment in 
particular instances is up to the standard. We 
are pushing ahead on the plan of grouping and 
promoting pupils according to their abilities and 
their mental age, as determined by intelligence 
measurements. We are determined to find out if 
possible by accurate measurement whether vari- 
ous methods of instruction yield the results that 
are claimed for them. We are devising tech- 
niques for measuring the outcomes in thought and 
behavior of instruction in various topics that are 
now included in the curriculum or that are ap- 
pealing for admission thereto. Some are not at 
all convinced that this vast activity in and tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for intellectual and educa- 
tional measurement are leading us in the right 
direction, but we are going forward, the majority 
of us believing confidently that the spiritual val- 
ues of education will not suffer harm from the 
effort to replace guesswork by precision. 

It is extraordinarily significant that the wide- 
awake countries of the Old World are appropriat- 
ing most of the fundamental principles underly- 
ing the reconstructive work that is going on in 
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American education. During the past ten years, 
commissions from European and Oriental coun- 
tries have been scouting around America, and 
most of them have gone home determined to re- 
construct their own educational programs. 
Already reports are coming from England, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, Japan, China and even 
Spain, showing that the conventional, traditional, 
disciplinary, educational work in these countries 
is scheduled for destruction, and the work of an- 
nihilation is going on swiftly. 

These countries have taken their cue from us, 
but some of them are apparently pushing ahead 
of us in certain respects. The feature of our pro- 
gram that has appealed most strongly to these 
countries is our emphasis upon activity as con- 
trasted with mere static learning. In five years 
some of these countries have gone farther than 
we have gone in three decades in devising ways 
and means of helping pupils actually to learn by do- 
ing rather than by memorizing. Groups of students 
from several of the leading European countries have 
been studying American educational work dur- 
ing the past year. They are saying that in some 
of the schools they have visited the activity 
program seems to be forced and artificial rather 
than natural and effective. They say, “We have 
already learned how to have our pupils actually 
perform their arithmetic and geography and all 
manual arts, whereas your pupils merely play at 
doing these things.”” It may be that soon we shall 
have to go to England or Germany or Japan to 
observe how our dynamic ideal in teaching can be 
most efficiently realized. For the past decade or 
more, the peoples of the world have been coming 
to us for educational guidance but our fundamen- 
tal objectives and methods have made such an 
impression upon them in some places that they 
are apparently able to embody them in actual 
practice more successfully than we are. 


What Is Holding Us Back? 


One reason for our inability to go forward in 
our reconstructive work as effectively as some of 
the older countries are doing is that we must take 
care of all the children of the nation from five to 
fourteen and in some places eighteen years of 
age, with a constantly lengthening educational 
period. Here is the problem that is perplexing 
American educational leaders—how to make all 
instruction vital and dynamic and how to care for 
each individual according to his endowments and 
his needs in our system of compulsory, free edu- 
cation, which sends into the schools a great army 
of young persons possessing widely different 
abilities and living under widely different eco- 
nomic and sociological conditions. 
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America Is Reorganizing Her 
Schools 


The aim of the new curriculum is to make an adjust- 
ment between the requirements of the present highly complex 
social environment and the needs of child development 


By GERTRUDE HARTMAN, EpiTor, Progressive Education, NEw YorK CITY 


E ARE living in a period of stupendous 

Vf changes. In the space of a few years the 

application of science to industry has pro- 

duced an expansion such as has never been known 

in the history of the world. Inventions have fol- 

lowed one another with such rapidity that almost 

within the memory of those now living our whole 

economic and social life has undergone a complete 
transformation. 

Transportation facilities and devices for com- 
munication have been so perfected that what 
would have been regarded as miracles a compara- 
tively short time 
ago are now mat- 
ters of every-day 
occurrence. As a 
result of the work- 
ings of these 


mighty forces of 
the industrial rev- 
olution, a new 


world confronts us 
with a _ host of 
new conditions and 
problems to be 
met. 

Such fundamen- 
tal changes in so- 
cial life demand 
correspondingly 
great changes in 
education. In the 
simpler social ré- 
gime_ prevailing 
previous to the 
present industrial 
era education was 
comparatively sim- 
ple because the 
needs of life were 
simple. Social life 
centered about the 
life of the family 
and the neighbor- 





Art work from the Bronxville, N. Y., schools shows how the children 
express themselves in plastic materials. 


hood. The ordinary life of the home and the com- 
munity played an important part as a definite ed- 
ucative agent in preparing children for the lives 
they were to lead. Knowledge came largely from 
the day’s needs and the day’s work. The three 
R’s curriculum supplemented this life knowledge 
with a certain valuable minimum of more formal 
learning. 

Then came the great change in social condi- 
tions. In an effort to meet rapidly expanding 
needs schools increased in number and size, and 
bit by bit the curriculum was changed. Even un- 
der the best cir- 
cumstances, how- 
ever, the old cur- 
riculum was an in- 
herited system, 
built up largely by 
a process of accre- 
tion, providing 
only verbal, sec- 
ondhand = _ experi- 
ences and neglect- 
ing the essential 
psychologic factor 
of how children 
learn. The prod- 
uct of other days 
and other ways, it 
was incapable of 
making an adjust- 
ment between the 
requirements of a 
highly complex so- 
cial environment 
on the one hand 
and the needs of 
child development 
on the other. 

The great social 
changes of the last 
century have cre- 
ated problems for 
twentieth century 
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Nature is studied in its own setting by children from a Los Angeles public school. 


education. Other changes, equally fundamental, 
offer help in the solution of these problems. The 
nineteenth century was noted for the advance in 
the science of life—biology, psychology and sociol- 
ogy. This new knowledge has entirely changed 
our conception of the nature and needs of child- 
hood and is having a profound influence upon 
education. It has produced a revolution in edu- 
cational thinking as great, Doctor Dewey has re- 
marked, as that “introduced by Copernicus when 








the astronomical center shifted from the earth 
to the sun. In this case the child becomes the 
sun about which the appliances of education re- 
volve; he is the center about which they are or- 
ganized.” This means a complete right-about face 
in education. The child, a reacting organism with 
needs to be met, is the center of the new educa- 
tional order. 

There is now a wealth of theory abroad regard- 
ing modern educational methods. The important 
and difficult problem at the present time consists 
in translating this theory into terms of actual 
school procedure. Schools at present are in the 
midst of a great transition movement. Traditional 
education had built up a whole educational ma- 
chinery in conformity with its aims and purposes. 
Modern students of education realize that if the 
new philosophy of education is to function, mass 
teaching, the recitation, simultaneous promotions, 
extraneous rewards—in fact, all the machinery 
that is the operating expression of the old régime 
—must be replaced by a new technique more in 
harmony with the modern point of view. 

North, south, east and west, creative and con- 
structive educators are at work on this problem, 
seeking to reorganize the schools of the nation so 
that they may be more adequate vehicles for the 
development of children in this modern world. A 
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This upper grade room has an 


new curriculum is being evolved, broad enough to 
meet the needs of all children and flexible enough 
to further the interests of the individual child. 
The school is striving to place children in real 
situations, to promote purposeful work and intel- 
ligent thinking, using its curriculum of school 
subjects and other resources at its command as 
the means of accomplishing these results. 
Another principle upon which the new concept 
of education rests is that man is by nature a so- 
cial being and that one of the fundamental tasks 
of education is to give the child opportunity for 
the development of his personality through free 
contact with his fellows. Modern psychology has 
made it clear that we cannot develop traits of per- 
sonality except through experiences that habitu- 
ally call into play the particular qualities we wish 
to develop. If the child is some day to become 
a responsible unit in a great community, the 
world, he can best be fitted for this responsibil- 
ity by playing his part as a child in a smaller 
community in which he can function. A child 
learns through experiences; he learns to be social 
through shared experiences. The richest social 
experience a school can provide is one in which 
groups of children are actively engaged upon en- 
terprises of common interest. When children 
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attractive homelike atmosphere. 


habitually cooperate in work and play projects, 
social discipline enters into the very heart of 
learning. 

How are these principles being carried out in 
the classroom? It is the purpose of this paper to 
show, largely by pictures with some descriptive 
comment, some of the aspects of the new ele- 
mentary school curriculum at work. 

In a modern schoolroom, probably one of the 
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first things that impresses us is the changed ap- 
pearance of the room itself. If children learn 
through activity, ample space for their activities 
is, of course, the first essential. The cumbersome 
desks screwed down in geometric formation have 
therefore been taken out and more flexible seating 
arrangements have been substituted. Materials 
for the enrichment of the curriculum are in evi- 
dence. An atmosphere of happy informality per- 
vades the room, making it a place where varied 
forms of work and play may be carried on. 

We are now fairly used to seeing the new set- 
ting in the kindergarten and in the first and sec- 
ond grades, but in many schools, from the third 
grade on, when the demands of subject matter 
become more pressing, the old formal arrange- 
ment still persists. If the principle involved is 
valid, however, the same informal flexible ar- 
rangement should prevail throughout the school. 
All the grades must be free to work out activi- 
ties suited to the pupils’ age development. 


How to Arrange the Schoolroom 


The eighth grade room at Milwaukee State 
Teachers College offers a valuable suggestion for 
the arrangement of upper grade classrooms. When 
the teacher first began her work, set desks pre- 
vented the carrying out of many enterprises, and 
there was no money to buy new furniture. This 
situation was turned to good educational account. 
The pupils made the furnishings and selected 
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books and other equipment, converting the unat- 
tractive classroom into a comfortable homelike 
place. 

The arrangement of tables and desks makes the 
conduct of group discussions easy. The pupils car- 
ry on individual and group investigations and 
then pool their information and organize it 
through class discussions. A concrete account of 
the way the work is conducted will be found in 
“An Activity Program for the Early Adolescent,” 
by Josephine Maloney, in Progressive Education, 
May, 1929. 


Linking Learning With Life 


Children are no longer expected to learn simply 
by reading books. Book knowledge is being sup- 
planted, whenever possible, by information gath- 
ered from first-hand sources. Trips of investiga- 
tion are therefore assuming great importance 
in the development of the new curriculum. In the 
public schools of Newark, Del., geography is made 
real to the children through visits to the local 
industries. The first-hand investigation of en- 
vironment leads also to a better understanding of 
nature and science, a field in which trips form 
an important part. 

The reproduction of objects that they have seen 
has proved another valuable method of making 
things real to the children. In Pennsylvania, where 
coal mining is an important industry, the chil- 
dren in one school constructed a coal mine that 





Commander Byrd’s base in Little America has been reproduced by third grade pupils in Norfolk, Va. 
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actually ran by electricity. Their work included 
much investigation of the subject of mines and 
mining and visits to a real mine in operation. 

The teaching of history to-day does not cover 
merely “old, forgotten, far-off events.” History has 
become a dynamic subject. Discussion of current 
events forms an important part of the school pro- 
gram and offers opportunities for valuable teach- 
ing. Lindbergh’s flight led many children into 
an investigation of man’s attempts to fly; the rec- 
ord run of the Bremen was seen as the latest link 
in the story of man’s conquest of the sea. When 
the ships that were to carry supplies for Byrd’s 
South Pole expedition were being loaded at the 
naval base at Norfolk, Va., a number of third 
grade children came to school one day greatly ex- 
cited over the Eskimo dogs that were going on 
the trip. This was the natural starting point for 
a valuable study of polar exploration, carried on 
for several weeks, which unified practically the 
whole curriculum of the grade. 

The past is often re-created through dramatic 
representation. As an example of this, the chil- 
dren of the fourth grade in the public schools of 
Winnetka, Ill., who had been studying Egypt, 
made the scenery for an Egyptian play which 
they were to present. 

In its philosophy of expression as the key to 
development the new education has found great 


In this well equipped kindergarten room the children learn through activity. 









resources in the arts, and a wide range of art ex- 
periences are being provided in the new curric- 
ulum. Pupils are given the opportunity to create 
with words and with colors, to express them- 
selves through the medium of song and dance, and 
to shape their ideas in plastic materials such as 
clay and wood. All of this work is made an inte- 
gral part of the vital living experiences of the 
children. 

The forces of evolution have brought to the 
educational field stupendous and well-nigh baf- 
fling problems. That these are being met, how- 
ever, there is no doubt. The future will show a 
great expansion of the work already undertaken 
and education will gradually take its rightful place 
as the foundation stone of the great social world. 





U. S. to Educate Children Living 


in Isolated Communities 


The Office of Education is now preparing les- 
sons for the education of children of families liv- 
ing in isolation and unable to attend regularly 
established schools. This new service is based on 
the observation of successful experiments of the 
same nature as those carried on in Canada and 
Australia. Only citizens recommended by the 
superintendent of public instruction may enroll. 
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Inexperienced Teachers Who Fail 


—and Why 


A knowledge of the difficulties that most frequently con- 
front young teachers might well form the basis of a super- 
visory program that will help to smooth the teaching way 


By A. S. BARR ann MABEL RUDISILL, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


year of teaching. As a matter of fact, 

many teachers fail during their first two 
weeks of teaching. The principal is busy with the 
various duties incident to the opening of the school 
year, and when he has time to turn his attention 
te supervision he finds many of his beginning 
teachers irreparably lost. 

The transition period from university life to 
teaching is a trying one. A knowledge of the 
difficulties that most frequently present them- 
selves to beginning teachers might well constitute 
the basis for the supervisory programs with ref- 
erence to such teachers. Incidentally, this infor- 
mation might be of value as a guide in the institu- 
tional training of teachers, supplying as it does 
a cue to the kinds of difficulties teachers will meet 
in their early teaching experience. 

This study is the result of an investigation that 
was undertaken as a part of the follow-up pro- 


M OST teachers who fail do so during the first 


gram of the supervisory service bureau of the 
University of Wisconsin. It is based upon the 
difficulties met by graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin during their first and 
second years of teaching. The primary problem 
in this investigation was to discover the diffi- 
culties that actually give beginning teachers most 
concern. The data for the study were obtained 
from a questionnaire sent to’ graduates of the 
classes of 1927 and 1928. Statements of difficulties 
were obtained from teachers at three different pe- 
riods of experience, including difficulties met dur- 
ing the first two weeks of teaching, those that 
continued throughout the first year and those 
that continued in the second year of teaching ex- 
perience. A general statement of the difficulties 
of beginning teachers was also secured from prin- 
cipals. 

Particular care was taken in arranging and 
classifying the lists of difficulties secured. A sep- 





TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF DIFFICULTIES AS MENTIONED BY ALL GROUPS 


| 








Use of instructional materials. . 


Difficulty Per Cent 
i a es a a a enn ks wd a Marea WO Ca NARS 38.3 
Provision for individual differences................ 33.4 
Presentation of subject matter.................... 32.5 
ee a a aa kn ws el acs bake RT Pee A 31.7 
Orgahization of work and teaching materials...................... 23.0 
Nee a a OR cake 4 eh ee oeca ena ee 17.5 
I i ential hw «0s RES wuld eS 15.7 
Teacher and pupil participation in the recitation...................... 15.2 
a a ee SEE eal 6 wisi cds anh WOH OSs Bed 14.3 
Adjustment by teacher to classroom situation..................... 11.5 
a a 6 ib FR Swen eA Ed eSER RS OTE OE EHO 8.7 
enn Guemmemamenes GE GORGOT. . ww cc cece ccc e cence 8.3 
ee ne re 7.5 
se dive wo 566 Sie * gine os oun wees CaS Aa hee 7.2 
Cee a eu bn vn Ook SE bie ba Tk eS eee aes 5.2 
Nee i ie Oe dee i el eee eek ed 4.0 
Lesson planning...... Sct ae ila o. « cig nats ck seein el. a pSi d We 4.0 
ob uaecsds bp eee bbs Whdb as esau eeReReee ene 4.0 
RENE A SE RN ae ae aE Ne fa 3.2 
Teacher’s relation to the school and to the community........................... 3.2 
ORES EIEN Se ED ee 1.5 
Nee Te a a ks ened a koe W a ke peal 1.2 

} 1.2 
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| TABLE II—DIFFICULTIES MENTIONED FREQUENTLY BY THE TEACHER DURING FIRST TWO WEEKS 
| First Continuing Second 
Two Weeks First Year Year 
| Difficulty Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
| Adjustment ‘by teacher. WUT yor eee 29.2 0.8 no mention 
- . . . . ®& ¢° SEPT e Terr tS reer res 10.1 2.6 no mention 
| Lesson planning. . big 3 eh Sacer ath eee eames 9.4 1.7 no mention 
Administrative | REPRO aN aes 8.8 no mention no mention 
ECT Ee re 6.1 0.8 no mention 








arate tabulation was made for the difficulties 
listed at each period of teaching experience, and 
for those listed by principals. The classification 
was made as objective as possible. The following 
procedure was used: Each statement of difficulty 
was recorded separately; statements that were 
identical were brought together under the same 
heading; these identical statements were placed 
with other statements relating to the same type 
of difficulty, the absolute agreement of three per- 


difficulties of beginning teachers as noted by 88 
school principals. 

The difficulties reported by graduates of 1927 
and of 1928 during their first year of teaching 
were carefully compared to determine the relia- 
bility of these data. The results from the two 
groups agreed closely, that is, the same difficulties 
were named by a similar proportion of the teach- 
ers of these two groups. The assignment, for 
example, was named by 19.3 per cent of the grad- 





| TABLE III—DIFFICULTIES THAT DECREASED AS TEACHING EXPERIENCE INCREASED 


Difficulty 








Control over pupils. . 

Presenting subject matter. . 

Measuring achievement ...... 2) See ee 
_ = pee ott eer rear a ere er 
Teacher and pupil participation. wake 
_ 2 ne rrr 





First Continuing Second 
Two Weeks First Year Year 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
40.5 32.5 16.6 
37.2 17.5 23.3 
20.9 18.3 2.3 
19.0 6.7 9.3 
16.2 7.5 2.3 
6.8 7.5 2.3 








sons as to the placement of these difficulties being 
required for each judgment; frequencies and per- 
centages for the various difficulties were calcu- 
lated. 

The original! study includes a list of the specific 
and classified difficulties for each of the following 
groups: (1) difficulties of the first two weeks of 
teaching for 83 graduates of the class of 1927 
and 37 graduates of the class of 1928—148 grad- 
uates for the two years combined; (2) continued 
difficulties for the first year of teaching for 83 
graduates of 1927 and 37 graduates of 1928—120 
graduates for the two years combined; (3) sec- 
ond year difficulties for 43 graduates; (4) the 


uates of 1927 and by 18.5 per cent of the gradu- 
ates of 1928 as a difficulty occurring during the 
first two weeks of teaching. It was named by 6 
per cent of the graduates of 1927 and by 8.1 per 
cent of the graduates of 1928 as a difficulty that 
continued during the first year of teaching. The 
similarity between the reports of the two classes 
on the great majority of items listed indicates 
that the difficulties found in this study are those 
that might reasonably be expected to occur in the 
teaching of beginning teachers. 

The difficulties revealed in this study are, of 
course, merely the felt difficulties of teachers. 
They may or may not represent their actual diffi- 








| TABLE IV—DIFFICULTIES THAT DECREASED LITTLE DURING THE TWO-YEAR PERIOD 
| First Continuing Second 
Two Weeks First Year Year 

Difficulty Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

ada ee ee Ok tae 36.5 39.2 25.6 
ee 27.7 20.0 20.9 
Organization of work and materials........... 27.0 19.2 25.6 
Teaching pupils how to study.................. 11.5 6.7 11.6 
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culties. They are, however, those the teachers 
themselves considered important. 

The grouped difficulties, classified according to 
certain major divisions, are presented in Table I. 
The percentages are based upon the combined to- 
tals for all groups. 

A study of these data indicates that control 
over pupils is a factor of much importance. An 
examination of the reports of all groups showed 
that this item of difficulty was frequently men- 
tioned by teachers at all periods of experience and 
by principals in their general statements.  In- 
cluded under this heading were such specific dif- 
ficulties as general discipline, discipline in large 
classes, discipline with junior high school boys, 
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portance. Proper relations between teachers and 
pupils were frequently mentioned by teachers 
as a source of trouble during the first two weeks 
of teaching, and as continuing throughout the 
first year. This difficulty was also mentioned by 
principals. Handling problem cases was men- 
tioned by a small number of teachers in each 
group. 

Individual differences were recognized by both 
teachers and principals as presenting difficulty. 
This fact is shown by the high percentage as- 
signed to this item. Some of the specific diffi- 
culties included under this heading were: under- 
standing individual pupils, adjusting work to class 
ability, ability grouping, providing for individ- 


TABLE V.—PERCENTAGES OF MENTION OF DIFFICULTIES BY TEACHERS AND BY PRINCIPALS 


Difficulty 
re 
Provision for individual differences............ 
Presentation of subject matter................ 
Motivation 
Organization of work and materials........... 
CRUD SP WI ong ccc eck wuss wccbheess 
Measuring achievement...................... 
Teacher and pupil participation in the recitation. 


i ae te ty del lel il 
Adjustment of teacher to classroom situation. . 
Te WIIG, 6. 5 5 non wccnycccccsa cs 
Standards: how much to expect of pupils...... 
| Teaching pupils how to study............. wee 
| The handling of routine...................... 
| QUMMMROGNE PEOCOUUTC. ..... 2. ccc ccc cc cccscess 
Ee 
pO ee 
Personal characteristics of teacher............ 
Appreciating the importance of pupils......... 
Teachers’ relations to school and community... . 
Relations with supervisors.................... 
SND Gr NE, nk dei ca cadences vows 
Use of instructional materials................ 


proper relations between teacher and pupils, lack 
of control, creating the proper attitude on the 
part of pupils, distinction between freedom and 
disorder, handling problem cases and methods of 
punishment. Of these specific difficulties, dis- 
cipline was mentioned most frequently. Twen- 
ty-two and three-tenths per cent of the teach- 
ers listed discipline as a difficulty met during the 
first two weeks of teaching; 17.5 per cent listed 
discipline as a difficulty that continued throughout 
the first year and 11.6 per cent listed discipline 
as a difficulty that continued throughout the sec- 
ond year. Twenty-nine and five-tenths per cent 
of the principals listed discipline, indicating that 
principals considered it a difficulty of some im- 


Teachers 


First Continued Second 
Two Weeks First Year Year Principals 
40.5 32.5 16.6 53.4 
29.1 38.3 51.2 25.0 
37.2 17.5 23.3 38.6 
36.5 39.2 25.6 13.6 
27.0 19.2 25.6 20.5 
27.7 20.0 20.9 0.0 
20.9 18.3 2.3 10.2 
16.2 11.7 9.3 18.2 
19.0 6.7 9.3 18.2 
29.1 0.8 2.3 1.1 
6.8 1.5 y Be 17.0 
10.1 2.6 0.0 13.6 
8.1 6.7 11.6 4.5 
4.7 9.2 4.7 1.1 
6.1 0.8 0.0 6.8 
9.4 1.7 0.0 0.0 
8.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 37.5 
0.0 0.0 0.0 18.2 
0.0 0.0 0.0 14.8 
2.7 0.8 0.0 1.1 
0.7 1.7 2.3 1.1 
0.0 0.0 0.0 5.7 


uals, use of the contract plan, helping slow pu- 
pils and use of the differentiated assignment. The 
general term, “providing for individual differ- 
ences,” was the most frequently mentioned speci- 
fic difficulty. Helping slow pupils and the use of 
the contract plan of teaching appeared among 
those items most frequently mentioned during 
the first and second years of teaching. Under- 
standing individual pupils was a difficulty fre- 
quently mentioned by second year teachers and by 
principals. 

The presentation of subject matter, which is 
represented by the third highest percentage of 
teachers, includes such specific difficulties as: how 
to present subject matter effectively, special meth- 
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ods for teaching different subjects and teaching 
on the pupils’ level. The general term, “present- 
ing subject matter effectively,” was among the 
most frequently mentioned specific difficulties to 
occur on the different lists. Teaching on the pu- 
pils’ level was an important difficulty for teach- 
ers during the first two weeks of teaching and 
throughout the first year. This difficulty was also 
prominent among those listed by principals. The 
use of lecture methods was frequently mentioned 
by principals, although it was not mentioned by 
teachers. 


The Problem of Motivation 


Motivation is a difficult problem for many teach- 
ers, retaining its prominence throughout the two- 
year teaching period. The specific difficulty, mo- 
tivating work, was among those most frequently 
mentioned. Keeping pupils busy also appeared 
among the specific difficulties mentioned frequent- 
ly by all groups. Other specific difficulties were: 
providing interesting material, motivating slow 
sections and motivating study. 

The organization of subject matter for teaching 
purposes stood fifth in order of frequency. The 
most frequently mentioned specific difficulties 
were: organizing courses, organizing work into 
units, organizing work in relation to time allot- 
ment and correlation. 

Other difficulties less frequently mentioned 
were (in order of their frequency): condition of 
work; measuring achievement; teacher and pupil 
participation in the recitation; making assign- 
ments; adjustment by the teacher to the class- 
room situation; teacher’s preparation; personal 
characteristics of the teacher; standards of work; 
teaching pupils how to study; the handling of 
routine ; classroom procedure; lesson planning ; ap- 
preciating the importance of the pupils; adminis- 
trative details; teachers’ relations to the school 
and the community; teachers’ relations with su- 
pervisors; objectives of teaching; use of instruc- 
tional materials. Some of these difficulties are 
discussed in other connections in this article. In 
all cases, the percentages indicating the impor- 
tance of the difficulties at the different periods of 
teaching experience are given. 

It was found that certain difficulties were im- 
portant at all periods of teaching experience. 
Other difficulties that were important at one pe- 
riod of experience were not so at a later period 
of experience. Yet others decreased in frequency 
from period to period, indicating that these teach- 
ers gradually gained control over these difficul- 
ties. Some difficulties held approximately the same 
relative importance at each of the three periods 
of experience. Only one difficulty increased in fre- 
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quency of mention with the increase of teaching 
experience. 

The most important difficulty mentioned during 
the first few weeks of teaching experience, but 
seldom mentioned later, was the adjustment of 
the teacher to classroom conditions. The major 
items included under this heading were: lack of 
poise, change from student to teacher and keep- 
ing a teacher’s point of view. Other difficulties 
of frequent mention during the first two weeks 
of teaching were: inadequate knowledge of stand- 
ards of work (or how much to expect of pupils), 
various administrative details, lesson planning and 
classroom procedure. The percentages for the 
three periods of experience are shown in Table II. 

There are a number of difficulties that de- 
creased in frequency with teaching experience. 
This decrease is taken to mean an increase in con- 
trol over the situation in question. Difficulties of 
this nature were: control over pupils, the presen- 
tation of subject matter, measuring achievement, 
the assignment, teacher and pupil participation in 
the recitation, and teacher preparation. The per- 
centages of mention for the three periods are 
shown in Table III. 

Difficulties that remained fairly constant for 
the two-year period were: conditions for work, 
motivation, teaching pupils how to study, and the 
organization of work and teaching materials. Ta- 
ble IV shows the percentages for the three pe- 
riods. 


Specific Difficulties 


The difficulties included under the heading, “‘con- 
ditions for work,” deserve consideration by school 
administrators in particular. Inadequate refer- 
ence books and materials were mentioned by 9.7 
per cent of the first year teachers and by 11.6 
per cent of the second year teachers. Other spe- 
cific difficulties included under this heading were: 
absence of course of study, absence of textbooks, 
lack of equipment, too large and too many classes, 
too many extra-curricular duties and too many 
preparations. The percentages for these items 
combined for the three periods were: first two 
weeks, 27.7 per cent; continuing first year, 20.1 
per cent; second year, 20.9 per cent. According to 
these figures, one-fifth of the teachers felt handi- 
capped by the conditions under which they 
worked. 

Provision for individual differences, as indicated 
by the data presented herein, was a problem of 
which teachers became increasingly aware as they 
increased in experience. The percentages for 
teachers at the three periods of experience were 
as follows: first two weeks, 29.1 per cent; con- 
tinuing first year, 38.3 per cent; second year, 51.2 
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per cent. Many teachers were concerned with this 
difficulty from the beginning, but it was recog- 
nized as a difficulty by a larger percentage of 
teachers at each succeeding period of experience. 
It stood first among the difficulties listed by sec- 
ond year teachers. 

It is also interesting to compare the relative 
importance attached by teachers and by princi- 
pals to these difficulties. The percentages for 
teachers and for principals are given in Table V. 


How the Principals and Teachers Differed 


Fewer principals than teachers felt that moti- 
vation and individual differences were difficulties ; 
more principals than teachers felt that control 
over pupils, methods of presenting subject matter 
and lack of preparation were difficulties. Condi- 
tions for work were mentioned by more than 20 
per cent of the teachers; no principals, however, 
mentioned this difficulty. It is also interesting to 
note that while more than 10 per cent of the teach- 
ers gave lack of reference books and materials as 
a specific handicap to their teaching, this difficulty 
was not listed by principals. Five and seven-tenths 
of the principals, however, listed the failure to use 
instructional materials as a shortcoming in the 
teaching of beginning teachers. Two minor dif- 
ficulties of the first two weeks, namely, lesson 
planning and administrative details were listed 
by teachers and were not listed by principals. 
Adjustment of the teacher to the classroom situa- 
tion, which was one of the most important dif- 
ficulties felt by teachers during the first two 
weeks, was mentioned by only one principal. The 
principals added three difficulties not mentioned 
by teachers, namely, the personal character of the 
teacher, some particular characteristic being men- 
tioned as a weakness by 37.5 per cent of the prin- 
cipals; failure to appreciate the importance of 
pupils rather than subject matter was mentioned 
by 18.2 per cent of the principals; failure on the 
part of the teacher to make proper adjustment to 
the school and community was named as a dif- 
ficulty by 14.8 per cent of the principals. On the 
other difficulties it was noted that the agreement 
was fairly close. 

In brief, the ten most characteristic difficulties 
of first and second year teachers are: control 
over pupils, provision for individual differences, 
presentation of subject matter, motivation, organ- 
ization of work and teaching materials, conditions 
for work, measuring achievement, teacher and 
pupil participation in the recitation, making as- 
signments, and adjustment by the teacher to the 
classroom situation. 

Difficulties peculiarly characteristic of the first 
two weeks of teaching are: adjustment of the 
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teacher to the classroom situation, standards of 
work, lesson planning, administrative details and 
classroom procedure. Some of the difficulties de- 
creased in frequency, showing that the teachers 
gradually gained control over them. These dif- 
ficulties were: control over pupils, presentation 
of subject matter, measuring achievement, the 
assignment, teacher and pupil participation in the 
recitation and teacher preparation. One difficulty, 
provision for individual differences, was more 
frequently recognized as teachers gained experi- 
ence. 

In the main, the principals agreed with the 
teachers as to their difficulties, with occasional 
differences in emphasis. There were, however, 
some exceptions to this statement. Teachers listed 
four difficulties not listed by principals: condi- 
tions for work; adjustment of the teacher to the 
classroom situation (named by one principal) ; 
lesson planning; administrative details. The last 
two were minor difficulties of the first two weeks 
only. Principals listed four difficulties not listed 
by teachers: personal characteristics of the 
teacher; appreciating the importance of pupils 
rather than subject matter; the teachers’ rela- 
tions to school and community; the failure to use 
instructional materials. The combination of the 
difficulties recognized by teachers and those recog- 
nized by principals probably constitutes the best 
measure of the difficulties of first and second year 
teachers and, as such, serves as an important in- 
ventory for the supervision of beginning teachers. 





Library Service to Rural Schools 
Still “Woefully Inadequate” 


Library service to rural schools and communi- 
ties has been extended in the past two years al- 
though it is “still woefully inadequate,” according 
to the biennial survey of rural education recently 
made public by the Office of Education. 

At the end of 1928 there were 260 counties with 
county library service. 

Progress in securing legislation or state appro- 
priations affecting rural school libraries is report- 
ed from Alabama, Arkansas, California, Iowa and 
North Carolina. At the close of the present bi- 
ennium there are reported one or more full-time 
state library supervisors devoting considerable 
time to rural communities, especially to rural high 
school libraries in six states—Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Tennessee and Wisconsin. 

County libraries have been established during 
the biennium in Arkansas, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas and 
West Virginia. 
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Trends in Industrial Education and 






Their Effect on School Shops 


The modern industrial supervisor faces a challenging range 
of new demands which are responsible for changes in 
shop planning and operation and in teacher training as well 


By CLYDE A. BOWMAN, DEAN, SCHOOL oF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, AND FLOYD KEITH, HEapD oF THE DEPARTMENTS 
OF SHEET METAL AND GENERAL METAL, THE STOUT INSTITUTE, MENOMONIE, WIS. 


HE expansion of the American educational 
"T proeram has brought a challenging range of 

demands to the modern industrial teacher, 
supervisor and director. These demands have 
produced certain trends in industrial education 
that have markedly affected shop planning and 
operation and teacher development. 

The school administrator, in his continuous ef- 
forts to bring about the highest degree of effici- 
ency in the school, measures the school divisions 
in terms of the objectives of the system as a 
whole and in terms of the objectives of each di- 
vision separately. The new demands that are 


being made on industrial education executives 
and teachers, if grouped according to origins, 





would arrange themselves in the following way: 

1. Those caused by the modern practice in 
classifying school pupils. 

2. Those caused by the needs for instructional 
material to solve the instructional situations re- 
sulting from No. 1. 

3. Those resulting from modern studies of 
space, use, distribution and cost in school plants. 

4. Those resulting from the rapid changes in 
the occupational fields that constitute the sources 
of content for the various phases of industrial 
education. 

5. Those caused by needs for shop equipment 
provision to handle the pupil groups sent to the 
modern industrial teacher as a result of No. 1, 





Fig. 1. This illustration shows the economical use of floor area in the placement of forges and of wall area in the 


storage of stock. 
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fitted to the instructional solutions using various 
types of material under No. 2, meeting the re- 
quirements resulting from the studies under No. 
3 and having a range and adaptability to keep 
pace with No. 4. 

In connection with these trends the industrial 
education executive should place the administra- 
tion in possession of clear-cut material which (1) 
identifies these new demands, (2) indicates the 
space and equipment solutions to meet them and 


OxyY-ACETYLENE 


To Make a Butt Weld on 


A steel weld is cast steel, without the grain and fiber produced by hammering 
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to purpose and ability classifications he must add 
his own classification of the pupils in terms of 
the progress they make in their work with him. 
Fig. 4 and Fig. 6 illustrate graphically some 
samples of instructional routing necessary for the 
recognition of administrative classifications. They 
are samples and are capable of many variations 
in use. 

Fig. 4 is a routing such as a teacher might have 
to make should he have sent to him, for instance, 


WELDING No. 4 | 
} 
| 


Two Pieces of Mild Steel 


or rolling, and consequently its tensile strength and ductility are usually below 


that of rolled or drawn steel. 


Tools and Equipment: Oxy-acetylene equipment, goggles, lighter. 


Materials: 
Procedure: 


Mild steel to be welded, mild steel filler rod. 


1. Select bar of mild steel 4” by 14%”. 


2. Cut two pieces 3” long. 
3. Grind bevels. 


If the metal is over +s” thick and less than 12” 


Use cold shear. 


it should be ground from 


one side only at an angle of 45°. If the metal is over '%” thick it should be 


ground at an angle of 45 


4. Select tip assembly .... 
5. Place in torch handle 

6. Set regulators ......... 
‘eee 
8. Adjust to neutral flame 


Fuse bottom of “V. 


from both sides. 
.... Sheet No. 1 Oxy-Acetylene Welding. 


.....Sheet No. 1 Oxy-Acetylene Welding. 


....Sheet No. 1 Oxy-Acetylene Welding. 
.... Sheet No. 1 Oxy-Acetylene Welding. 
..Sheet No. 1 Oxy-Acetylene Welding. 


With the pieces in position, melt’ down the sides of the bevels flowing them 


together. 
10. Add filler rod. 


Be sure that the metal in the “V”’ 


is molten before adding filler rod. If 


the metal is molten the filler rod will flow into it forming a perfect union. 
The weld should be slightly thicker than the welded metal. 


11. Turn work over. 
12. Float out crack. 


If this crack is not floated out by melting the metal, it will weaken the 


weld. 
Add filler rod. 


— 


Filler rod is added to increase the strength. 


14. Cover and let cool. Cove 


References: “The Welding Encyclopedia.” 


Questions: 


r with asbestos paper and let cool to relieve strains. 


1. Why bevel the pieces before welding? 


9 
9 
0. 


What kind of metal is in a steel weld? 
What happens to the steel if the heat is prolonged? 


Sample 1. 


(3) indicates a teacher development procedure 
and program that will result in suitable instruc- 
tion. This article is planned to indicate sugges- 
tive material in these three divisions prepared in 
a form considered to be best for administrative 
use. 

The classification of pupils in purpose groups 
and in ability groups frequently presents the in- 
dustrial teacher with a class, representing several 
instructional classifications, in a shop at a given 
period. To do the pupils justice, the industrial 
teacher must recognize these classifications in his 
instructional grouping of the pupils. In addition 


a ninth grade class composed of several beginning 
exploratory pupils, so classified because of a 
transfer from other schools, and an advanced 
group of pupils who have already covered the ex- 
ploratory work and have returned for certain 
phases of semispecialization or specialization 
work. This routing plan assumes that a general 
shop is available. For purposes of illustration, 
the general metal shop is used. The exploratory 
pupils should be given a range of contacts that 
is wide enough to be significant. The crosses in- 
dicate a time routing by weeks and by types of 
work. The circles indicate alternate groupings 
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Oxy-ACETYLENE WELDING No. 8 
To Make a Butt Weld on Two Pieces of Mild Steel 


Tools and Equipment: Oxy-acetylene equipment, goggles, lighter. 
Materials: Mild steel to be welded, mild steel filler rod. 


Procedure: 


. Select bar of mild steel 4” by 11%”. 


Cut two pieces 3” long. 


Select tip assembly ..... 
Place in torch handle .. 
3. Set regulators ......... 
eS eee er eee 


1 
a 
S. Ge BOVGls ic indices. 
4 
5 


7 
8. Adjust to neutral flame 


9. Fuse bottom of “V” .... 
10. Add filler rod .......... 


11. Turn work over. 


12. Float out crack ........ 


13. Add filler rod. 


14. Cover and let cool. ..... 


Questions: 


....Page 29, “The Welding Encyclopedia.” 
....Sheet No. 1 Oxy-Acetylene Welding. 

.... Sheet No. 1 Oxy-Acetylene Welding. 

.... Sheet No. 1 Oxy-Acetylene Welding. 

.... Sheet No. 1 Oxy-Acetylene Welding. 

.... Sheet No. 1 Oxy-Acetylene Welding. 

.... Sheet No. 4 Oxy-Acetylene Welding. 
....Pages 222-225, “The Welding Encyclopedia.” 


.... Sheet No. 4 Oxy-Acetylene Welding. 


....Sheet No. 4 Oxy-Acetylene Welding. 
Note: Use sixth edition of “The Welding Encyclopedia.” 








1. Why should a weld cool slowly? 

2. What happens to the weld if a carbonizing flame is used? 
3. Where should the filler rod be held when adding metal? 
4. What should the angle of the bevel be? 








Sample 2. 


of pupils if the equipment is inadequate for the 
entire exploratory group. For instance, the 
crosses indicate that the exploratory group will 
spend the first four weeks in sheet metal work 
and the second four weeks in the machine shop. 
Should the exploratory group be too large for 
the equipment available for sheet metal work, 
half of the group would be working in sheet metal 
and half would be in the machine shop. At the 
end of the four weeks the two groups would be 
interchanged. At the end of the eight weeks they 
would proceed to the study of forging and weld- 
ing. An interlocking arrangement for them could 
be planned if heat treating could be included. 
This records the scheduling of the exploratory 
group in terms of equipment and time. In the 
space for the advanced group the distribution 
would be in terms of the work desired which 
would be done at times when the equipment would 
be clear of exploratory pupils. This scheduling 
provides for the instructional recognition of pur- 
pose groups. 


Interpreting the Schedule 

Fig. 6 is a scheduling, first, to record individual 
pupil progress in the range and quality of work 
and, second, to make provision for differences of 
ability within instructional groups. At the top 
of the sheet are listed the names of the pupil 
members of the instructional groups. At the left 
are indicated the work assignments within the 
kinds of work. Under sheet metal are listed in 
index form the work assignments available. In 


the spaces under supils’ names the work assign- 
ments are indicated through the use of crosses. 
It might be that five work assignments would be 
the maximum possible accomplishment in sheet 
metal. Or it might be that three work assign- 
ments would be the minimum accepted for com- 
pletion. As the exploratory group moves from 
sheet metal to machine shop the individual mem- 
bers will have completed possibly not less than 
three and not more than five of the work assign- 
ments. Numerous variations of these definitions 
of minimums and maximums are possible. The 
instructional material should identify clearly 


Oxy-ACETYLENE WELDING No. 10 


Order of Operations in Making a Butt Weld on 
Two Pieces of Mild Steel 


1. Select bar of mild steel 4” by 142”. 
2. Cut two pieces 3” long. 

3. Grind bevels. 

4. Select tip assembly. 

5. Place in torch handle. 

6. Set regulators. 

7. Light torch. 

8. Adjust to neutral flame. 

9. Fuse bottom of “V.” 


10. Add filler rod. 
11. Turn work over. 
| 12. Float out crack. 
| 13. Add filler rod. 
14. Cover and let cool. 
Reference: Sixth edition of “The Welding Encyclo- | 
pedia” or information sheets. | 
Questions: De 
1. What should be the composition of the rod 
used? 
2. How may the strength of the weld be 
materially increased? 





Sample 2. 
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Fig. 2, above, illustrates the adequate worling floor space around 

benches and machines. Fig. 3, below, shows the convenient spacious- 

ness of the tool room and the economical provision for demonstration 
seats without the use of any floor space. 
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these minimums and maximums. The work as- 
signments between the minimum and the maxi- 
mum should provide for accomplishment along 
various lines. They should include: new com- 
binations of basic processes, new constructions, 
assemblies; investigation and acquisition of re- 
lated information; amplifications of design; 
speed in subsequent similar performances; in- 
vestigation and acquisition of knowledge of new 
orientations for the pupil. 

In the individual squares in the record in Fig. 
6 may be entered such items as time, quality and 
rating. The record in Fig. 6, when it is com- 
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specialization pupil are classifications frequently 
found in school shops and not infrequently found 
in the shops at the same time. The samples of 
instructional material included here indicate sug- 
gestive variations in treatment in terms of the 
pupil classification. 

Sample No. 1 is suggestive of the detail in 
which material is to be prepared when used for 
the instruction of younger, beginning, explora- 
tory pupils. Sample No. 2 is instructional ma- 
terial on the same assignment but condensed in 
a manner appropriate for advanced, semispecial- 
ization or specialization pupils. Sample No. 3 
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pleted, will indicate for each individual pupil 
the range of participation in the various kinds of 
work together with a quality rating. Such rec- 
ords enable the teacher to make an immediate 
classification of exploratory pupils when they 
return for additional work. 

Fig. 4 and Fig. 6 are simply illustrations of 
means by which the administrator may be clearly 
informed as to how the industrial teacher is meet- 
ing pupil classifications and as to his identifica- 
tion in recorded instruction of the needs of pupils 
with regard to purpose, ability and progress. 

It is assumed, of course, that a general shop is 
available. Either there should be available a gen- 
eral shop or else an interlocking use of single 
activity shops. Not only should such equipment 
be at hand but there must also be available ap- 
propriate instructional material. This material 
should be prepared to serve rather definitely in 
the several classifications of pupils. The explor- 
atory pupil, the semispecialization pupil and the 


is the form frequently used for the extension 
pupil. In the formulation of instruction sheets 
much illustrative material is used. 

Demonstrations are necessary in conection with 
the use of instructional material such as is illus- 
trated in Sample No. 1, while with Sample No. 2 
and Sample No. 3 the demonstration may or may 
not be necessary, depending entirely upon the in- 
dividual pupil. Instructional material in the 
hands of the pupils materially assists in focus- 
ing and orienting the demonstration. The pupil 
purpose and progress in a given content division 
largely determine the type of instructional mate- 
rial to be used. 

Instructional material varies in detail to fit sev- 
eral ranges in pupil classification. It varies to 
fit the pupil location between the two extremes of 
the beginning exploratory pupil who is gaining 
his first insight into the modern industrial situ- 
ation and the extension pupil whose daily envi- 
ronment is modern industry and who is quick to 
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Fig. 5, a sample floor plan, shows how a 


general metal shop is designed to handle 
the complete range of pupil classifications, 
while Fig. 6, at the lower left, is a schedule 
by which the teacher may record individual 
pupil progress and make provision for dif- 
ferences in ability in the various groups. 

sense the orientation and application of instruc- 
tion. The instructional material varies also to 
fit the progress of the pupil. The instructional 
episode has not completed its cycle until the pupil 
can analyze, route and perform on his own initia- 
tive. The samples of instructional material 
presented suggest a trend in this direction. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a sample floor plan of a gen- 
eral metal shop designed to handle the complete 
range of pupil classifications as to purpose, 
ability and progress. The equipment is selected 
and arranged to furnish instructional opportu- 
nity for all types of purpose groups. Sheet 
metal, machine shop, forge work, oxy-acetylene 
welding, electric arc welding, heat treating and 
bench metal work are represented. For the ex- 
ploratory pupil ample breadth is available in 
the occupations represented. At the same time 
the equipment is typical and adequate to prepare 
the specialization pupil and to bring about his 
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advantageous entry into industry. The shop is 
compact. Fig. 1 illustrates the economical use of 
floor area in the placement of forges and wall 
area in the storage of stock. Fig. 2 illustrates 
the adequate working floor space around benches 
and machines. Fig. 3 shows the convenient spa- 
ciousness of the tool room and the economical 
provision for demonstration seats without the use 
of any floor space. The demonstration seats 
which are hinged on the upper part of the tool 
room swing up off the floor through the use of 
counterweights. 


Flexibility Is Necessary 


The distribution of the selected equipment 
makes possible an instructional emphasis in pro- 
portion to the occupations represented. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing considerations, the selection 
of equipment has been planned to make provision 
for fundamentals. Flexibility is provided to meet 
the changes in modern industry. These changes 
make necessary new combinations of basic equip- 
ment or new procedures in the use of equipment. 
Modern production in metal work is highly spe- 
cialized. Such specialization is in the form of 
subdivisions and distributions of the basic proc- 
esses available in this type of shop. Modern spe- 
cialization involves the development of specialized 
machinery to fit individual production problems. 
The scope of the instruction in this type of school 
shop enables the pupil to interpret readily the 
specialized distributions. The maintenance of the 
products of this specialized production has de- 
veloped a nationwide use of general metal work- 
ers. This type of shop permits direct represen- 
tation of the maintenance phase of modern metal 
work as well as basic instruction in the funda- 
mentals of modern specialized production. 

The rapid changes in the occupational fields 
which constitute the sources of content for the 
various phases of industrial education give the 
industrial educator a continuous problem. Whether 
the pupil under instruction be an exploratory 
pupil, a semispecialization pupil, a general educa- 
tion or an extension pupil the content must be 
truly representative of the occupational sources. 
Many of these changes are in basic materials and 
processes which must be immediately recognized 
in the formulation of instructional material. 
These changes frequently result in redistribu- 
tions of work which, in turn, make necessary a 
redistribution of workers. The individual slated 
to enter modern industry must be taught to ex- 
pect rapid change. He must be prepared not only 
to perform but he must also be taught to inter- 
pret the situations in which he is to perform. All 
mechanical processes, commercial processes and 
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distributing avenues are now subject to constant 
change. There is a sharp need for orientation, 
preparation and training. There is an immediate 
livelihood significance in the interpretive studies 
to be made as a definite part of industrial educa- 
tion. 

To illustrate the distribution of these changes 
in type situations, one of the basic changes in the 
production of raw material is the making of steel 
direct from the blast furnace. The redistribution 
of work and workers is illustrated in the growing 
tendency to replace castings with electrically 
welded steel shapes. The development of tung- 
sten carbide is replacing high speed steel for cut- 
ters, with a modification of basic processes on 
machines. Nitriding is replacing old basic proc- 
esses in case hardening. In many instances pipes 
are welded rather than threaded. The electric 
spot welder has replaced riveting in numerous 
products. Stellite, a nonferrous metal, is now 
available in a form that permits its application 
with a torch in bringing about change in forge 
work as well as in other divisions. A welder 
faces the plowshare and displaces the smith. The 
development of soft stainless steel sheets makes 
this material available in a wide range of appli- 
cations, while it was previously restricted in use, 
due to hardness. Oxy-acetylene and electric 
welding are rapidly replacing forge welding. 
The manufacture of metal furniture is apparently 
just getting well under way. 





The Coordination of Schools and 


Industry in Hawaii 


The coordination of the schools and industry is 
to be studied in an educational survey of the Ha- 
waiian Islands if the survey plan proposed by 
Governor Lawrence M. Judd is approved by the 
general public and the next legislature, according 
to School and Society. 

“Industry in Hawaii is inseparably tied up 
with the results of education,’ Governor Judd 
said in announcing his survey plan. “In order 
to know what type of training or how much 
should be offered in the schools from a vocational 
standpoint it is necessary to know what oppor- 
tunities in industry are available throughout the 
territory. It is therefore absolutely essential 
that the schools and industry be coordinated.” 

It is further pointed out that the problem in 
the islands has been causing an _ increasing 
amount of discussion. The problem is what to 
do with graduates who are preparing themselves, 
at the expense of the taxpayers, for “‘white col- 
lar” jobs that do not exist. 
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How Personnel Studies of Teachers 
Help School Administration’ 


There is as great a need for information concerning a 
teacher’s vital qualities as there is for information con- 
cerning her scholastic achievement and professional training 


By THOMAS W. GOSLING, PuH.D., SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, AKRON, OHIO 


when mass action has assumed great impor- 
" tance, when collective bargaining has received 
the sanction of many, when the significance of 
the group and of group activities has been 
stressed, when cooperative endeavor in all forms 
is considered of great consequence and when so- 
cial psychology has become an important study, 
increasing emphasis should be placed upon a 
study of individuals and upon an analysis of 
personality. 

According to a statement in the Educational 
Record: for July, 1928, “The widespread interest 
in personnel methods affecting industry, the pro- 
fessions and the colleges was precipitated Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, in a meeting called by the National 
Reseach Council, Division of Anthropology.” The 
interest in personnel studies may be taken as an 
indication that the individual is not to be swal- 
lowed up in the mass, that his inherent worth 
and significance are to be recognized and that in 
the recognition of the individual, definite limits 
are to be placed on the ominous development of 
mass thinking and mass action. 


| IS an interesting fact that at the very time 


Applying the Methods of Industry to Education 


The greatest developments in the application 
of personnel methods have taken place in indus- 
try. Under the influence of the American Coun- 
cil on Education and various state and local 
guidance bureaus and departments, it is being 
found that these studies are applicable to high 
school and college students. Little has been done 
as yet in the field of teaching, where the need of 
an understanding of the individual is of great 
importance. 

For the most part young men and women are 
admitted to professional schools for the training 
of teachers on the basis of their academic ability. 
Most of these young people who pass the re- 
quired tests in the training.school and who are 
not noticeably deficient in morality and person- 


*Read before the Conference of City Superintendents, ninth annual 
session of the Ohio State Educational Conference, Columbus. 

1 The American Council on Education, The Educational Record, sup- 
plement , July, 1928, p. 4. 


ality ultimately receive certification as teachers 
and appointments to teaching positions. After 
a teaching appointment is secured, the incumbent 
must be noticeably, almost grossly, inefficient 
before he forfeits his position. 

Two important reasons make it desirable if 
not imperative to develop personnel studies of 
the teaching staff. The first grows out of the 
relation of the public to the schools and out of 
the demands the public is making upon the teach- 
ers. The second is individual in nature and 
grows out of the values that may accrue to the 
teacher himself. 


Basis of Salary Increases Unsatisfactory 


In many of our American cities boards of edu- 
cation, representing the public, have set up salary 
schedules for teachers. Usually the annual in- 
crements paid to the teachers are based upon 
length of service or are dependent upon the at- 
tainment of certain objective requirements, such 
as travel or additional professional study. Occa- 
sionally the attempt has been made to grant an- 
nual increases on the basis of merit. On account 
of the lack of objective measurements of merit 
and the inadequacy of the purely subjective meas- 
ures applied, the attempt to base increases in sal- 
ary upon merit alone has been generally disas- 
trous. Practical considerations have forced 
boards of education to make the salary increases 
almost automatic. 

The result of our present methods of operating 
salary schedules has been to restrict the opportu- 
nity of the best teachers to receive salaries com- 
mensurate with their worth and at the same time 
to lift the semi-incompetent and the inefficient to 
the level of the best. This is a wasteful and per- 
nicious practice and cannot always continue. 
When there is a limited fund for the payment of 


salaries, it is obvious that if the poor teachers are 


to receive salaries equal to those paid the good 
ones, the general level of all salaries is held down 
to a lower plane by the weight of the mass. The 
public is altogether willing to pay adequate sal- 
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aries to the best teachers. It will not always be 
willing to pay any salaries to the incompetent. 
In school administration to-day, one of the most 
difficult problems is the measurement of compe- 
tence. Boards of education and superintendents 
and principals of schools annually are confronted 
with the necessity of appraising the work of the 
teaching staff. On account of the lack of ade- 
quate objective measurements of success in teach- 
ing, many teachers are retained on the pay rolls 
who would better be dismissed. Incompetence 
frequently is felt and recognized but in many in- 
stances it cannot be proved. The result is that 
the level of teaching is not as high as it should be. 


Personnel Studies Determine Competence 


A superintendent of schools is held to strict ac- 
countability for the dismissal of teachers. Even 
if the board of education supports his decisions 
without question, the superintendent still is ac- 
countable to the public and to the teaching staff. 
Consequently, only flagrant cases of incompetence 
are dealt with summarily. Others are either ig- 
nored or tolerated or the teachers are warned. 
Superintendents will continue to follow this prac- 
tice until objective measures are devised that will 
put their decisions beyond question. 

Personnel studies and records offer a way out 
of the present difficulty. Fortunately, objective 
measures of various types are in the process of 
making. To be sure, most of these tests are tests 
of scholarship. There are, however, a few of a 
different type which aim to determine aptitude, 
volition, attitude and appreciation. The teacher 
who knows the most is not necessarily the best 
teacher. Though this remark is platitudinous, it 
is necessary because we are still likely to over- 
rate scholarship and to underrate other vital 
qualities. We need to know whether the teacher 
loves her job; whether she loves children; wheth- 
er she is both gentle and firm; whether she is 
sympathetic, diligent, honest; whether she has 
control of her emotions; whether she is well 
poised ; whether she has refinement, sensitiveness, 
energy, executive ability, good physical health and 
idealism. We have as great a need for full in- 
formation concerning all of these as for informa- 
tion concerning scholarship and _ professional 
training and a multitude of other things that con- 
tribute to the wholesome life activity of the 
teacher. At present, most of these items relating 
to the teacher are not measured or are measured 
inadequately. 

In order that personnel studies of the type in- 
dicated should have a maximum value, they must 
be cumulative and composite. In the issue of the 
Educational Record previously referred to, it was 
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stated that “None of the isolated bits of informa- 
tion that make up a record would justify any def- 
inite conclusion regarding the abilities and the 
interests of a teacher. It is the cumulative effect 
of objective observations concretely stated, show- 
ing glimpses of conduct under varying circum- 
stances and spread out over a series of years, that 
delineates a real bent, that manifests the per- 
sistent interests that dominate a life.” A rec- 
ord of this kind should begin early in the life of 
the individual; it should continue through the 
school and college years, and it should be added 
to frequently throughout the period of profession- 
al service. That which counts most in an indi- 
vidual life history is the general trend. By means 
of adequate personnel methods, this trend may 
easily be discerned. The life history may be read 
like a book. When this kind of objective evi- 
dence is available, school administrators will be 
able to eliminate snap judgment based upon sub- 
jective impressions. 

If personnel studies are of direct value to 
school administration and of indirect value to the 
public, they are of even greater value to the indi- 
vidual teacher. One of the great tragedies in life 
is to make a wrong choice of life work. Persons 
who have it within themselves to obtain eminent 
distinction and to perform services of a high or- 
der in one kind of activity may be quite unsuited 
to another and for that reason may be rated as 
failures. Personnel studies reveal an individual 
to himself; they help him to face the facts of his 
life squarely, and they assist him in making neces- 
sary adjustments. If these adjustments lead him 
from teaching into some other calling, the change 
doubtless will be wholesome for both the individ- 
ual and the public. 


Why Some Teachers Fail 


The advantage that the acceptable teacher may 
derive from personnel studies comes from proper 
placement within the profession. Teachers whose 
work in kindergarten and the elementary grades 
is excellent may not be successful in high school; 
conversely, excellent high school teachers may be- 
come failures if charged with the responsibility 
of teaching in the elementary grades. Not all 
successful teachers can succeed in executive posi- 
tions, although success in the classroom has been 
taken as a criterion of success in the principal- 
ship or the superintendency. What school admin- 
istration greatly needs to have is the detailed in- 
formation upon which to base correct placement 
of teachers. 

A further heavy obligation rests upon school 
administration—that of discovering, developing 
and rewarding exceptional merit in teachers. Un- 
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less this merit is definitely known, it is of course 
impossible to take appropriate action. One of the 
most deadening things that any one can do is 
monotonously to perform routine tasks without 
hope of change, recognition or reward. This 
type of activity is deadening everywhere. It is 
deadening in commerce and industry and is espe- 
cially deadening in teaching requiring an unusu- 
ally high level of intelligence and ability. Con- 
sequently, personnel studies that will enable 
school administrators to recognize meritorious 
members of the staff will be of tremendous value 
not only to the public but also to the individual 
teacher. To build up adequate cumulative and 
composite records for every teacher will require 
much time and effort. The results, however, will 
yield rich returns. 

A great deal of promising material on the de- 
velopment and the application of such methods 
has been presented by Hull in his new book on 
“Aptitude Testing.” Personnel studies combined 
with the results of aptitude tests will make it 
possible not only to select good material for the 
teaching staff but also to eliminate after trial 
those who have made mistakes in their choices 
and are unsuited for the work. 

The considerable amount of resentment that 
teachers frequently feel against subjective meth- 
ods now in use is in part justifiable. School ad- 
ministration has an obligation to the cause of 
public education as a whole and to the teachers in 
particular, to remove all causes of irritation and 
of resentment. If adequate personnel studies of 
the teaching staff can be developed, there is good 
reason to hope that school administration will be 
able to make a large contribution to economical 
management through the elimination of the unfit 
on the basis of objective evidence and through the 
proper placement of all those who remain in the 
profession. At the same time, it will make a gen- 
uine contribution to the peace of mind and to 
the happiness of teachers by making it possible 
for them to know themselves and to receive the 
just rewards of their merits. 





Training the Adult to Use His 


Leisure Time Wisely 


With the steady reduction of working hours 
among the wage earners of this country through 
the development of automatic machinery looms 
the possibility of universal education, says the 
Journal of the National Education Association. 

A period of six hours a day, five days a week, 
forty-eight weeks a year for the masses is a pos- 
sibility by 1940. The factors which point in that 
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direction interact upon each other so that each 
gain at one point means gains at several other 
points, according to the Journal. Among these 
factors are the uplifting influence of universal 
education; the development of automatic machin- 
ery ; scientific factory management; the reduction 
of ill health and disease; changes in home occupa- 
tions which send women into office, shop and fac- 
tory; the elimination of parasitic industries, such 
as the liquor business; the reduction of war mak- 
ing activities. New power is being developed 
rapidly. Increased leisure is inescapable. 

In view of these facts, E. Ruth Pyrtle, presi- 
dent, National Education Association, has an- 
nounced a nationwide all-inclusive movement for 
the wise use of leisure. The movement is to be 
led by a national commission on the wise use of 
leisure composed of the officers of the department 
of adult education and prominent citizens who 
have made extensive contributions to American 
life. There will also be commissions in each of 
the states. 

The adult movement will find expression in 
adult education activities, in research, in conven- 
tion programs, in American Education Week, in 
vitalized group study and faculty meetings, in the 
platforms and programs of allied groups, in 
courses in high schools and colleges and in a series 
of notable articles that will deal with facts and 
philosophy that bear on leisure. 





State Supported Colleges Are 
Chiefly Coeducational 


State supported colleges and universities in the 
United States are chiefly coeducational, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Office of Educa- 
tion. Of ninety-four state supported colleges, 
seventy-four are coeducational, it is pointed out 
in a statement in a recent issue of School Life, 
published by the office. The statement is couched 
as follows: 

Of ninety-four state supported colleges and 
universities in this country, twelve are for men 
students exclusively and eight are for women stu- 
dents exclusively. The remaining seventy-four 
institutions are coeducational. Five of the nine- 
ty-four institutions are in South Carolina; five in 
Virginia, four each in Georgia and in Texas; 
three each in Alabama, Colorado, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, and South Dakota: two 
each in Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Utah and Washington; and one each 
in the remaining states. 
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How Washington Equips @ — 
School Girls 





; HE programs of physical 
a "[ eaucation and _ athletics 
<j carried on for girls in the 
. various private accredited sec- 
ondary schools in the District 
of Columbia were recently made the object of 
critical study in view of the growing importance 
of physical training in the development of young 
women. 

Information was gathered from fifteen schools, 
representatives from whose physical training de- 
partments supplied the data by means of the 
questionnaire method. 

The study reveals that the physical education 
programs in these schools differ somewhat in 
organization and administration. In _ general 
they are planned by the respective principals ac- 
cording to the especial needs of each school. 

Eleven schools have women directors who not 
only do full-time teaching in physical education 
but who also supervise the athletic activities of 
the girls outside the classroom. Three schools 
have part-time directors who visit the schools 
several days during the week to carry on this 
work. Only one school does not have any pro- 
gram of physical education activities for girls. 
In the smaller schools the instructors in physical 
education usually teach expression and have 
charge of the dramatic work. 

The teaching personnel of these schools in- 
cludes two types of instructors: the directors and 
their assistants and special coaches for the va- 
rious athletic activities and sports. The director 
in one school has a full-time graduate in physical 
education as an assistant, while in two schools 
trained pupils serve as assistants. One school is 
unique in that it uses pupil leadership entirely. 
Eligible pupil leaders choose the sport they prefer 
and for which they feel best fitted. Leader 
classes are held twice a week in each of the ac- 
tivities. Each leader has her own group which 


for Health 


By MARGUERITE FLORENCE STEIS, M.A., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








she meets four times a week and 
for which she is_ responsible. 
Leader classes are held in tactics, a,’ 
setting up exercises, basket ball, iP 
hockey, volley ball, baseball, 

coaching and refereeing, track and field. Basket 
ball tournaments are held, and hockey, tennis, 
golf and horseback riding are managed by the 
pupil leaders. 

The special coaches for athletics and sports de- 
vote only a limited time to these schools. In ten 
schools there are special coaches for such activi- 
ties as horseback riding, fencing, dancing, hockey, 
military drill, basket ball and rhythmic work. 
One school employs as many as five special 
coaches. This school holds that pupils have strong 
preferences for certain activities and that each 
pupil should be privileged to choose the sport 
for which she feels herself best adapted and from 
which she will therefore derive the greatest ben- 
efit. Interest and proficiency in one activity will, 
it is believed, lead to interest and perhaps to 
active participation in another. 

One school does not exercise immediate super- 
vision over all of its activities. Pupils are al- 
lowed credit for outside activities, such as horse- 
back riding and dancing, taken under private 
instructors, but the school requires reports on 
attendance. The directors are assisted by teach- 
ers of other subjects in taking girls on walks, 
especially those excused from physical training 
by the doctor. It is the custom in two schools 
for teachers of other subjects to be present dur- 
ing the physical training classes and to act as 
monitors. 

The educational qualifications of the instructors 
of physical education teaching in these institu- 
tions vary. 

Two schools have instructors with training 
equivalent to a four-year college course, with 
physical training as a major subject. Two schools 
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have teachers with A.B. degrees who have not 
majored in physical training, but who have taken 
supplementary summer courses in the subject. 
Three schools have teachers who are graduates of 
two-year normal courses in physical education. 
Three schools have teachers who are graduates 
of a two-year normal course in physical educa- 
tion and expression. 

These instructors received their training in the 
following educational institutions: University of 
Wisconsin; Columbia Normal School of Expres- 
sion and Physical Education, Chicago; Brown 
University, Providence, R. I.; Harvard Summer 
School of Physical Education, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Normal College of the American Gymnastic 
Union, Indianapolis; Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Pennsylvania State Normal School, 
State College, Pa.; Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass.; Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.; 
Boston School of Physical Education; New Haven 
Normal School and Arnold College for Hygiene 
and Physical Education; Temple University, 


Philadelphia; Marjorie Webster School of Ex- 
pression and Physical Education, Washington, 
D. C., and Emerson School of Expression and 
Physical Education, Boston. 

Eight of the physical training instructors ex- 
pressed the intention of returning to college to 
continue studying and to specialize in courses that 


would enable them to offer a higher grade of 
work. 
All schools but two have athletic associations, 
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with fees ranging from 50 cents to $10 a year. 
In the schools having athletic associations pupil 
membership is compulsory, with one exception. 
The amount collected goes toward defraying ex- 
penses and purchasing awards. The athletic as- 
sociation is always under the direction of the 
physical training director and the athletic board. 
The appropriations for athletics made by the va- 
rious institutions vary considerably. The phys- 
ical training director lists the needs of the de- 
partment and the school supplies the demand. 
One school appropriates $100 yearly, with more 
to be given if necessary. Another school appro- 
priates $300 yearly as the limit. 

Various systems are employed by the different 
schools in awarding major and minor school let- 
ters, cups, and various insignia. One of the 
simplest systems is for the school teams in vari- 
ous sports, such as basket ball, hockey and swim- 
ming, to be selected by the physical training di- 
rector. Proficiency in the particular sports is the 
only requirement. Competition in basket ball is 
interscholastic. Major school letters are awarded 
to members playing a certain number of games 
of basket ball. Minor school letters are awarded 
to winners in intramural sports such as hockey, 
swimming, track and field. Skill in the sport and 
the number of games participated in are the only 
eligibility requirements. In other schools a grade 
is given in gymnastic work. This grade, if suffi- 
ciently high in connection with a certain mini- 
mum mark in scholastic standing, entitles the 


In addition to 
their more 
formal ath- 
letic activities 
these girls at- 
tending a con- 
vent in Wash- 
ington, D. C., 
find javelin 
throwing an 
excellent 
means of de- 
velopment. 
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A member of 
the basket 
ball squad has 
just com- 


pleted a long 
distance 
throw on this 
beautiful out- 
door court, 
while her 
team mates 
look on. 


pupil to a minor school letter and places her on 
a class B team. 

The foregoing requirements are for the first 
year. The second year requirements are the same 
except that a pupil who has previously received 
a letter receives a monogram. Much emphasis is 
placed on swimming and a high degree of pro- 
ficiency in that sport is required. Pupils attain- 
ing this proficiency are placed on what is called 
an A team. 

Finally, the major school letter is awarded 
when the pupil makes an A team in swimming 
and a B team in sports, or two B teams in addi- 
tion to a required average based on the orderli- 
ness of her locker and her attendance at the phys- 
ical training class. 

A third type is the point system, generally 
used in connection with the varsity team. The 
pupils elect two captains. Each captain is the 
head of her side which is usually called by a 
color. Captains draw for colors. Each captain 
alternately chooses a pupil until the entire school 
is divided into two sides. The physical director 
acts in an advisory capacity. 

These sides may then develop teams that will 
compete in all the different physical activities 
offered. The school is thus faced with the prob- 
lem of offering .a. variety of .activities. that. will 
catch and hold the attention of the pupil and gain 
her enthusiasm and support. Schools using this 
system give credit for every physical activity into 
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which the pupil enters. Competition is between 
sides and points are given to winning sides in 
basket ball, hockey, baseball, volley ball, soccer, 
tactics, golf, tennis, swimming, track and field, 
gymnastic meets, archery and riflery. Individual 
pupils can also score points for their side by put- 
ting in extra hours of practice; by playing on 
two or more teams; by taking week-end walks; 
by a perfect attendance record, and by neatness. 

Those less capable of strenuous exercise can 
work for their side by adhering to their assigned 
schedule in such activities as walking, deck tennis, 
croquet and swimming. The only requirement is 
that the activity must be carried on outdoors if 
possible. Often a certain number of points are 
offered as an award and incentive to girls making 
the most progress. 

With few exceptions varsity teams are also se- 
lected from both sides for outside competition. 
According to the side she represents and the 
number of games she participates in, the pupil 
accumulates points for her side. 

Major letters are given only to varsity mem- 
bers, and awards are made on the basis of the 
number of games played, school spirit and schol- 
astic standing. But the real enthusiasm and 
rivalry are between sides. A banner or some sim- 
ilar award is given to the side having the most 
points. The losing side usually treats the win- 
ners to a banquet, or a presentation chapel is 
held where minor letters, cups, trophies and dif- 
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ferent insignia are awarded to the winning teams 
and the winning pupils. 

While health, happiness and inner growth are 
definite objectives of physical education, the 


spirit of rivalry and striving to win are the forces 
by which the program is made to function. 


Physical Education Requirements Vary 


Fourteen schools have definite requirements re- 
garding physical education. These requirements 
vary according to the types of schools. Eleven 
schools are attended by day pupils as well as by 
boarding pupils, two are attended by boarding 
pupils only, and one school is restricted entirely 
to day pupils. In the schools where the attend- 
ance is restricted to day pupils exclusively or to 
boarding pupils exclusively, all pupils are re- 
quired to participate in physicai education activi- 
ties. Among the eleven schools attended by both 
day and boarding pupils, only one school requires 
physical education of all the pupils. Ten schools 
require this work only of boarding pupils and 
consider it optional for day pupils. 

There is wide variation in the practices of 
these schools regarding the number of times a 
week physical education is required; the number 
of pupils in a physical education class, and the 
amount of time required for each class. Physical 
education is required once a week by three 
schools; twice a week by four; three times a 
week by three; four times a week by three, and 
five times a week by one school. The number of 
minutes included in each class period varies from 
thirty to ninety. The average class period is 
forty-five minutes. Three institutions require 
only two years of physical training and eleven 
require four years. 

Few of the institutions have any special phys- 
ical training requirements besides the regular 
program offered. Two schools require every girl 
to play on a team, which she herself selects and 
one school has a week-end system of walks, vary- 
ing from ten to thirty minutes, for which the 
girl is given credit. 

Number of Classes Assigned Each Teacher 


The number of classes taught by each instruc- 
tor a day in addition to other classroom activities 
varies. In eleven institutions teachers average 
two classes; in one institution the teacher aver- 
ages four; in another, five, and in another, six. 
In the institution in which the teachers have 
more than two classes a day, it was found that 
their other duties were correspondingly light. 
High school and college classes are not separated 
because the college department is usually so much 
smaller than that of the high school that the in- 
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stitution would not be justified in having sepa- 
rate instructors for college and high school pupils 
unless they could aid in other departments. The 
same holds true if there is a primary department 
in connection with the school. 

In schools having a full-time instructor, the 
work is on a much higher level and the objec- 
tives seem more clearly defined. A greater va- 
riety of organized games are carried on, thereby 
giving many girls an opportunity to participate. 
In schools where the instructor teaches only twice 
a week, the classes are large, the periods are 
somewhat short and there is practically no equip- 
ment. The work is necessarily confined to a 
more formal program. Generally, basket ball is 
the one organized game. In general the number 
of pupils in a class varies from fifteen to fifty. 

All of the schools have their sports after school 
hours. All except four have all physical training 
work after school hours. All the institutions car- 
rying on a program of games require that the 
instructor accompany the team and assist in of- 
ficiating. The same holds true for intramural 
games. Other general demands made upon the 
instructor’s time are study hall duty, door duty, 
dining hall duty, office duty, assisting the school 
physician, dramatics, pupil supervision, chaper- 
oning parties and playground supervision for 
smaller children. Some instructors give as many 
as sixteen hours a week extra to these various 
duties. Most of the teachers are expected to be 
capable of coaching a variety of activities, such 
as floor work, dancing, games and swimming. 


How the Athletic Day Is Arranged 


Many of the instructors believe that consider- 
ing the enrollment there are enough physical 
training teachers to handle the required work, 
but that more time should be allowed the physical 
training department and that the program should 
be enlarged. 

The general academic program of the schools 
usually lasts from 9 a.m. to 2 or 2:30 p.m. Since 
the need of relief drills is not greatly felt, or- 
ganized drills are not given. On account of the 
camparatively short school day the athletic pro- 
gram begins in the afternoon. Two schools have 
outdoor setting up exercises for thirty minutes 
before breakfast. Another school has its formal 
gymnasium lesson during the morning and ath- 
letic activities after school. One school has a 
recess period during which the pupils are on their 
honor to take a ten minutes’ walk. Every day 
at 2 p.m. another school has twenty minutes of 
setting up exercises outdoors, unless the weather 
is inclement, when the exercises are held indoors. 

Competitive games are a regular part of the 
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school program. Coaching is given at definite 
hours and pupils receive the regular credits al- 
lowed for such work. Most schools do not permit 
any substitution for games, although one school 
allows military drill to take the place of physical 
training. Practically all of the schools are aim- 
ing to develop their physical training program so 
that eventually every pupil will play on some 
competitive team. 

Pupils participating in the school program of 
physical education must wear the required gym- 
nasium costume of dark bloomers, white middies, 
ties, sneakers and dark hose. All of the schools 
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basket ball or hockey, from which one or more 
teams is eventually to be selected, all the energy 
and time are concentrated on the technique nec- 
essary for the building up of that particular 
sport. Ten schools have formal work during the 
winter, in addition to basket ball, volley ball, bat 
ball, horseback riding, fencing and dancing. 
Three schools have yearly formal work, with 
basket ball as the one organized game. One school 
has a well equipped country day school where the 
pupils are taken by means of a special school bus, 
when the weather permits. All the athletic ac- 
tivities are carried on at this country day school. 





TABLE I—PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES INCLUDED IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
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require these for indoor and «utdoor work, with 
the exception of three that have a special outdoor 
costume consisting of heavy shoes, blouse or 
tunic and jacket. The costume is required for all 
types of work except for tennis and hiking, when 
only tennis shoes and hiking costume are used. 
Showers after lessons are not required. How- 
ever, it is customary for the girls to go to their 
rooms and take a shower or a bath preparatory 
to dressing for dinner. Most of the girls keep 
their gymnasium costumes in their rooms. This 
decreases the demand for lockers. When lockers 
are used a system of marking is adopted, based 
on the cleanliness and orderliness of the locker. 

When a lesson is given over to the develop- 
ment of some highly organized game, such as 
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In one institution which does not employ the 
formal type of lesson, the work consists of sports 
and games, including the use of apparatus. Seven 
schools use the Swedish system of gymnastics, 
while four use a combination of all systems. 
The formal lesson always lasts for thirty min- 
utes, sometimes for forty-five minutes. From 
three to five minutes of the lesson are allowed 
for tactics and from ten to fiften minutes for 
setting up exercises. The rest of the period of 
the formal type of lesson is devoted to different 
activities. Some days it is given over to the use 
of the apparatus, some days, to dancing and other 
days, to less highly organized games. Four 
schools have introduced stunts as a part of the 
lesson. One school has a weekly class in tum- 
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Kind of Equipment 


TABLE II—FACILITIES FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION OFFERED BY THE SCHOOLS STUDIED 
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bling. Two schools use the squad system in ap- 
paratus work. Pupil leadership is not highly 
developed in some of these classes. Four schools, 
however, report that it is their aim to develop 
girls in such a way as to make them capable of 
refereeing basket ball and other games and of 
assisting in the judging of track and field events. 

In all of these schools it is customary to allow 
the teacher of physical education to plan her own 
daily program and to encourage her to use origi- 
nality and initiative in this work. No set custom 
is followed regarding the matter of demonstrat- 
ing activities. In some schools this is done for 
the most part by the instructors, in others, pupil 
demonstrators are used to a large extent. 

In eleven schools the pupils are grouped in 
physical education classes according to their 
grade in high school. In three schools no special 
classification is made, and the pupils of different 
classes take their physical education lesson in the 
same class. 

In the schools where the enrollment is not large, 
this lack of classification is not to be considered 
as a serious handicap, as a large percentage of 


Total Number Size (Feet) Size (Yards) Remarks 
9* 25x60; 50x40; 20x45; 
40x50; 50x50; 30x45; 
150x35; 70x42** 
3 
4 
2 
18 
12 
1 
2 
1 
4 90x25; 25x40 
1 
4 20x60 
4 
1 100x30 
2 9; 3 holes 
1 
1 
8 
2 
2 
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the physical education work consists of games 
and the children of various ages enjoy playing 
together. 

While fourteen of the schools require all phys- 
ically fit pupils to take physical training, only six 
allow any definite unit credit for this work. 
Four institutions give four credits for the four 
years and one institution gives one credit for the 
four years. 

There seem to be no definite rules covering 
such points as the presentation of credentials for 
previous physical education work from the school 
previously attended; units of credit allowed 
upon registration for physical education work 
previously taken, and the requirement that pupils 
take additional physical educational courses pro- 
vided the school previously attended did not have 
physical education. 

It is noteworthy that there seem to be no seri- 
ous problems connected with the absences from 
class on account of absence from school or cutting 
classes. Eleven schools allow a small number of 
cuts varying from one to three a month. Four 
schools require pupils to make up all work missed. 
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TABLE III—KINDS OF EQUIPMENT USED IN THE SCHOOLS STUDIED 
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While all the schools maintain that failure in 
physical education means that pupils cannot grad- 
uate, all of the schools stated that they had never 
had any failures. 

Hygiene is not offered in any of the schools as 
a subject, as it has not been included in a defi- 
nitely organized department or branch of phys- 
ical training. Every instructor, however, is 
alive to its importance and desires to introduce 
the subject. One school feels that the pupil de- 
rives a little hygiene information from the physi- 
ology course. Another feels that the biology 
course affords similar information. At least 
three schools reported that lectures on the sub- 
ject were occasionally given. One school de- 
pends upon the school nurse to give the girls in- 
dividual instruction. Some of the instructors 
expressed themselves as being unprepared to pre- 
sent the subject properly. 

In view of the growing importance of hygiene, 
more serious attention should be given it in these 
high schools. Young women desirous of enter- 
ing physical training work should be encouraged 
to take an active interest in this subject. 

All the schools require the girls to present a 
doctor’s certificate when they enter school. If 
pupils fail to bring this certificate they are given 
a medical examination by the school physician. 
The certificate states the condition of the girl’s 
health and whether or not she is permitted to 
participate in athletics. 


Pupils Are Given Physical Tests 


In the test given by most doctors to determine 
whether the pupils may take part in athletics, the 
heart, lungs, height, weight and blood pressure 
are examined. In the heart test, first the pulse is 
counted and recorded. Then the pupil takes a 
small amount of exercise, usually twenty-five 
hops on each foot, the pulse being immediately 
counted again and recorded. Finally, after a rest 
of three. minutes, the pulse is counted for the 
third time and recorded to see whether the heart 
rate has returned to normal. One school is also 
doing follow-up work by making metabolism and 
electrocardiograph tests of pupils whose heart 
examinations show any irregularity. 

If the pupil is greatly overweight, she is en- 
couraged to reduce. At present, however, insti- 
tutions have few pupils who are overweight. To 
keep the girls up to the standard weight is the 
main problem. When it is found out that the 
girls are more than 10 per cent underweight, spe- 
cial attention is given to the matter of diet, rest 
is prescribed and exercise is limited. 

Special attention is given to those excused 
from physical training on account of some heart 
irregularity. In such cases, the doctors prohibit 
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strenuous exercise and prescribe slow walking. 
In place of strenuous exercise, one school advises 
swimming for one pupil with infantile paralysis, 
and croquet, deck tennis, archery and golf for 
pupils with heart disease. 

In two of the schools having school doctors, the 
program of follow-up medical work is carried on 
successfully. At the close of the school year a 
second examination is given. These private 
schools are in a position to keep their girls under 
close health supervision, each girl being guaran- 
teed a great deal of personal attention. The final 
follow-up work at the end of the school year cov- 
ered by this survey showed that most of the girls 
had improved in weight and in general health 
during the year. 


Supervising Pupils’ Health 


The average number of pupils excused by the 
doctors varies in different schools. In four 
schools the average is.one out of every eight. In 
seven schools the average is one out of sixteen. 
In one school the average is one out of forty-two. 
The last named school seems to have the best 
organized supervision over the health of the girls. 
In this case the closest cooperation exists be- 
tween the doctor and the school instructors. 
Such a variety of opportunities is offered along 
different athletic lines that every girl is able to 
fit herself in somewhere on the program. 

The physical examination as conducted by the 
physical director seems to be less definite. 
Seven schools do not require the physical director 
to give a physical examination. Five schools 
make use of this type of examination Most of 
the sample physical examination record cards 
contain spaces for special measurements, such as 
those of the neck, chest and waist. These 
measurements are taken usually more as a mat- 
ter of tradition than with any practical end in 
view. 

Some instructors are planning to give more 
attention to the examinations. Other instructors 
who have not previously given these examina- 
tions are planning to do so. Some are planning 
to do special summer study in order to be able 
to handle this work more competently and to do 
the necessary follow-up work. 

In some schools it is customary to require a 
physicai examination at the opening of the school 
term, no physical activities being allowed until 
these examinations have been made. In other 
schools physical activities are begun as soon as 
school opens. One school provides free consulta- 
tion for the pupils with the doctor. 

All of the schools include posture tests as a 
part of the formal gymnastic lesson. When given 
in this connection, the tests include general cor- 
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rections together with selected exercises. Indi- 
vidual exercises are prescribed for each girl re- 
quiring special attention. Two of the schools go 
into the subject more thoroughly. They have 
women graduates from medical schools to handle 
the corrective work. The Bancroft test, the 
American Posture League test and other tests are 
applied. Special classes in foot and back work 
are held, or individual cases are handled. These 
classes take the place of the regular gymnastic 
work and the pupil is given gymnastic credit for 
them. One school feels that military drill for the 
girls acts as an incentive toward good posture. 

Two of the schools felt that the posture of the 
girls in attendance during the year covered by 
this survey was of a standard not to warrant the 
need of any special posture classes. Most of the 
schools feel no need for any special room or 
equipment for posture work. The regular gym- 
nasium and equipment, such as mats, stall bars, 
balance beams, booms, rings, Indian clubs and 
dumb-bells supply the necessary demand. One 
school had a special posture room, equipped with 
bar, mat, boom and mirror. 

In general the instructors feel that in private 
schools cases of exaggerated spinal curves and 
fiatfoot should be under the direction of doctors 
who have specialized in this field. 

One school having an enrollment of 170 pupils 
provides a special class for the correction of foot 
defects and another class for the correction of 
spinal defects. In order to stimulate interest 
most of these schools grade the girls in posture. 


Caring for Sick Pupils 


At all the schools, when a pupil is taken ill, a 
physician is immediately called in, the parents 
are notified in case of necessity and arrangements 
are made to have a graduate nurse handle the 
case. Unless the illness is of a contagious 
nature, the girl continues to occupy her room. 
In addition to this, ten of the schools have a reg- 
istered resident full-time nurse to supervise the 
health of the girls; three of the schools have ma- 
trons or house mothers whose duty it is to watch 
for any signs of ill health. 

The nurses and the house mothers also act in 
a health advisory capacity. The matrons often 
assist in chaperoning the girls. On the whole, 
however, their chief assignment is to watch over 
the girls. If there is an infirmary or rest room, 
it is the duty of the matron to keep it bright and 
cheerful. 

A completely equipped infirmary is not needed 
im Many cases since all the boarders have private 
rooms. Eight schools report infirmaries or rest 
rooms with from two to five beds. The infirm- 
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aries are not large, are well placed and airy, with 
plenty of sunshine, and are furnished according 
to sanitary and hygienic standards. 

The schools that have lower grades or primary 
departments in addition to high school work have 
playgrounds for the children. These playgrounds 
are closely supervised, usually by the physical 
training instructor. 


Swimming Is Emphasized in Some Schools 


Four schools permit the high school pupils to 
use the children’s playground. When the play- 
ground is used in this way the high school girls 
are not supervised. It is generally felt that high 
school girls are interested in organized competi- 
tive games which require all the free time they 
can spare for practice. Two schools use munici- 
pal grounds for hockey and one school takes ad- 
vantage of a municipal golf course. 

Two schools have private swimming pools. 
None of the schools requires ability to swim as a 
requisite for graduation. The sizes of the classes 
vary, the average class being composed of about 
ten pupils. The length of the class period is 
thirty minutes. Swimming is greatly emphasized 
in these two schools, both of which encourage 
swimming as a health measure for girls who have 
had infantile paralysis. Exercising an undevel- 
oped limb in the water is beneficial and exercise 
taken in this manner is less fatiguing. 

Five schools offer no swimming courses to the 
pupils. Seven schools use the Y. W. C. A. pool, 
which is conducted by capable, well trained in- 
structors who see that all sanitary and hygienic 
rules are observed. All swimming strokes as 
well as junior and senior Red Cross life saving 
are taught. A large percentage of the work is 
given outdoors. In the Fall the outdoor activi- 
ties are tennis, hockey, golf and riflery. In the 
winter the indoor activities are basket ball, volley 
ball and gymnasium work. In the Spring the 
outdoor activities are tennis, golf, archery, track 
and field sports and baseball. During the entire 
year the outdoor and indoor activities are horse- 
back riding, marching, dancing, swimming and 
walking. The light apparatus work includes the 
use of dumb-bells, Indian clubs and wands. 

Seven schools have annual field meets. Four 
of these schools estimate that 100 per cent of the 
pupils participate in these; one school, 75 per 
cent; and two schools, 50 per cent. Six schools 
have swimming meets yearly with 50 per cent 
of the school enrollment participating. Five 
schools have gymnastic exhibitions; in three, 100 
per cent take part and in two, 50 per cent. Four 
schools have yearly pageants with the entire 
school participating. 
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The City School Research Bureau 
as a Fact Finding Agency 






The city school administration of Pasadena, Calif., finds its bu- 
reau of administrative investigation and research indispensable 
in collecting, charting and disseminating important findings 


By W. HARDIN HUGHES, DIREcToR oF ADMINISTRATIVE INVESTIGATION AND RESEARCH, PASADENA CITY SCHOOLS, 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


research of the Pasadena City Schools, 

Pasadena, Calif., has been undergoing mod- 
ification both as to form and purpose. As the 
new name indicates, increased attention is now 
being given to the administrative phases of in- 
vestigation and research. This change in em- 
phasis is necessitated by the increasing problems 
that constantly confront the superintendent and 
the board of education. 

To solve these problems intelligently a fact 
finding agency is essential. We can no longer 
depend on incidental information. Data must be 
collected from many sources, analyzed and in- 
terpreted. Some of these data are near at hand; 
some are scattered; some may be found only in 
the literature of educational experiment and in- 
vestigation. To collect the facts and to put them 
into meaningful form is a task that requires time, 
preparation and special techniques. For these 
reasons the bureau of administrative investiga- 
tion and research has been established. 

During the past year such activities as the fol- 
lowing have been carried on or directed by the 
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bureau: utilization studies of school plants; com- 
parative study of teachers’ salaries in Pasadena 
and other Californian cities of like size; compara- 
tive study of teaching loads; comparative study 
of school costs; study of child accounting systems 
and partial revision of our own, including the 
making of cumulative record forms for use 
throughout the system; spot mapping the ele- 
mentary and secondary school populations; devis- 
ing and revising “new type” examinations for 
applicants; preparing a graphic rating scale for 
using applicants’ references; making charts for 
the superintendent and the board of education, 
studies and reports required from time to time by 
the superintendent’s office. 


Activities Are Varied 


Certain of these activities are of such a nature 
that they become almost continuous. In addition 
to those already listed we should add activities 
similar to the following: evaluating the measur- 
able results of instruction; analyzing the work of 
past years, insofar as possible, to show current 
conditions and trends; studying shifts and trends 
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of population from year to year, with a view to 
forecasting building needs; devising ways for 
evaluating the effectiveness of newly introduced 
curricular content, method and procedures; rat- 
ing school buildings in relation to their assigned 
purposes; directing the construction of scientific 
tests and basing their content on our own courses; 
cooperating with individuals and groups in car- 
rying on practical research studies; building up 
a research library which shall make available to 
the administration the best information bearing 
on our local problems. 


The Superintendent’s Research Council 


The superintendent’s research council consists 
of the following members: the director of admin- 
istrative research, the assistant superintendent 
of schools, the director of elementary education, 
the director of child welfare and the supervisor 
of guidance. It is concerned with such matters 
as evaluating the several possibilities for coop- 
erative research within the system, setting up 
major problems of research with a view to deriv- 
ing the greatest practical benefits for our schools, 
interpreting the results of major investigations 
and research and serving as a clearing agency for 
the important findings. 

Research committees work within the council. 
Chairmen of these committees are usually the 
dean of personnel of the junior college, the coun- 
selor of the technical high school, the principals 
of the junior high schools, the principals of the 
elementary schools, the director of special sub- 
jects, the principal of the part-time high school 
and the director of adult education. 

In each elementary school the principal acts as 
chairman of the research committee. The other 
members are appointed jointly by the principal 
and the director of research. In the secondary 
schools the student counselor is the acting chair- 
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Chart II. 


man. The other members are appointed by the 
principal in each school acting jointly with the 
director of research. 

The research committee in each school is re- 
sponsible for close cooperation with the bureau 
of research in all matters pertaining to standard- 
ized testing. Through its chairman it supervises 
whatever testing program is approved by the 
superintendent’s research council. The research 
committee in each school also cooperates with the 
central office in devising “new type” examinations 
based on the content of our local courses of study, 
the purpose being to develop scientific tests which 
shall measure the effectiveness of instruction. 

Through its chairman the research committee 
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in each school is responsible for transmitting to 
the bureau of research copies of scores made in 
all standardized tests. It also cooperates with 
the research bureau in enlisting the interest and 
participation of teachers in the gathering of data 
necessary for the construction and revision of 
local tests. The several research committees are 
invited, from time to time, to engage coopera- 
tively in special investigations, measurement and 
research, to meet in conference with the research 
council for consideration of research findings and 
to carry back to their respective groups and 
schools the interpretation of these findings in or- 
der that improvement in educational practice 
may result. An important function of the re- 
search committee is that of keeping their asso- 
ciates informed concerning the purpose and 
progress of research activities locally and of en- 
listing their cooperation in the attempted solution 
of common educational problems. 

Research workers everywhere are coming to 
see the necessity for graphic presentation of their 
findings. It is one thing to collect data and to 
make minute analyses, but it is an entirely differ- 
ent thing to present these analyses in an effective 
form. The importance of a good display of facts 
cannot be overestimated. For this reason our 
bureau is constantly attempting to make use of 
the graphic method in all of its major investiga- 
tions and research. The accompanying charts 
are representative but not all-inclusive. 


What the Charts Show 


In Chart I the rapid growth of the Pasadena 
schools over a period of eleven years may be 
seen. In 1923 Doctor Hart and Doctor Peterson 
made a prediction concerning our probable 
growth. Their estimates were based on a con- 
siderable number of factors generally known to 
have a direct relation to population, including 
telephone stations, water meters, gas meters, 
postal receipts, bank deposits, building permits 
and the average daily attendance in schools. It 
will be noted that the forecasts made five years 
ago are in almost perfect agreement with the 
facts to-day. It is difficult to imagine a more ac- 
curate prediction having to do with the growth 
of a city school system. 

The outline map in Chart II shows the resi- 
dence location of each pupil in our present junior 
high school. Studies of this type are made an- 
nually that we may know as accurately as pos- 
sible what the shifts and trends in the school 
population are. Each spot on the map represents 
a single pupil. The map for the kindergarten 
and elementary grades is similar to this one ex- 
cepting that the dots are more numerous. A con- 
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tinuous survey of this kind is of value in choosing 
sites for new schools or in abandoning or enlarg- 
ing old ones. 

In Chart III may be seen the extent to which 
the classrooms of the secondary school buildings 
have been utilized in each of the years since 1918. 
Following an extensive building program, since 
1924 the capacity of our buildings has become 
greater than the demand. In 1928 we could have 
cared for approximately 2,000 more pupils of 
secondary grade than were enrolled. It will be 
noted, however, that the enrollment prediction 
line and the building accommodation line inter- 
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Chart IV. 


sect in 1932. In other words, we shall have to 
provide new buildings at that time if our sec- 
ondary school enrollments continue to increase 
at the present rate of growth. A similar chart 
indicates that at approximately the same time our 
elementary school buildings will be in use to 
capacity. 

Perhaps the accompanying charts will be found 
more or less self-explanatory, the purpose being 
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merely to give a bird’s eye view of the possibil- 
ity of presenting in compact, precise fashion the 
results of continuous surveying. 

When we consider the increasing amount of 
money spent for public education in our com- 
munity we may neglect to take into account the 
equally significant fact that larger and larger 
amounts are being spent for other things as well 
as for education. Chart IV sets forth graphically 
the comparative local tendencies of expenditures 
for public education and city government. Dur- 
ing the first four years of this period the amounts 
spent for the two functions compared were prac- 
tically equal. From 1923 to the present, however, 
the costs of education have lagged behind those 
of city government. 


A Study of Teaching Loads 


Figures showing increasing amounts spent for 
education tell only a part of the story. To be 
meaningful these amounts should be translated 
into costs per pupil served. Chart V does this. 
It will be noted that the peak of costs (excluding 
capital outlay) per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance was reached in. 1923. If we include capital 
outlay, the peak of costs occurred in 1925. The 
extensive building program, brought to a tempo- 
rary conclusion in 1928, accounts for the high 
level of costs as shown in the upper line of the 
chart. Whether we include capital outlay or ex- 
clude it from the picture, we find a material fall- 
ing off in costs per pupil during recent years. 
Even with capital outlay excluded, the cost per 
pupil in 1928 was 12 per cent less than in 1923. 

Chart VI answers the question: How do the 
teaching loads in the various departments of our 
city schools compare? Important measurable 


factors entering into teaching loads are numbers 
of pupils, length of class periods, and frequency 
of class meetings. In Chart VI, “load” is ex- 
pressed in terms of pupil-clock hours per week. 
On this basis one pupil meeting one hour daily for 
five days a week makes a “load” of five clock 
hours. One hundred such pupils would, therefore, 
make a teaching load of 500 pupil-clock hours. 

It will be noted that the median load in the 
junior high schools of our city is larger than the 
median load in any one of the other divisions of 
the system. The elementary teaching load comes 
next with a median of slightly more than 550, and 
an upper quartile of approximately 700. One 
naturally asks the question as to why 50 per cent 
of the teachers in the junior high schools should 
have loads heavier than 75 per cent of the teach- 
ers in the elementary schools. Why, furthermore, 
should the teaching load in the junior high schools 
be so much greater than the load in the schools 
both above and below? These facts reveal a sit- 
uation suitable for further study. 

How do the teaching loads in the various sub- 
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jects of our local secondary schools compare? 
Chart VII answers this question and shows 
graphically the comparative loads in the various 
subjects of the Pasadena secondary schools. It 
will be noted that in certain subjects—mathe- 
matics, English, social science and physical science 
—a wide discrepancy exists between the loads in 
the two divisions of our secondary schools. Fur- 
ther study of this situation needs to be made be- 
fore we shall be prepared to justify the practices 
herein indicated or to reject them as undesirable. 
The chart merely presents the fact that wide dis- 
crepancies exist. Not only is it true that the loads 
in the same subject differ as between the two 
divisions of our secondary schools but the loads 
in different subjects in the same division vary 
even more widely. Perhaps the differences may 
be justified by the nature and methods of the sub- 
jects but a more careful study of this situation 
needs to be made before conclusions can be 
reached. 

Under the new “single salary” schedule how 
are classroom teachers distributed as to training? 
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Chart VIII shows a percentage distribution of 
classroom teachers according to their academic 
training. It will be noted that in the senior high 
schools and junior college approximately 76 per 
cent of the teachers, have the equivalent of a mas- 
ter’s degree or better; 21 per cent have one year’s 
training beyond the master’s, and 3 per cent have 
actually secured the doctor’s degree. Note that 
in the junior high schools approximately 50 per 
cent of the teachers have had one or more years 
of training beyond the bachelor’s degree. In the 
divisions below the junior high school a consid- 
erable proportion of the classroom teachers are 
college graduates or better. These distributions 
indicate the extent to which teachers in the va- 
rious divisions of the system are in a position to 
profit from the salary schedule which takes train- 
ing as well as experience into account in the 
determination of salaries. 


Factors Relating to Salary Interpretation 


It is generally known that the purchasing 
power of the dollar varies from time to time. 
Sometimes the dollar will buy more and some- 
times it will buy less of a given commodity or 
service. Salaries also vary. Prices and salaries, 
however, do not necessarily vary at the same time 
and in the same direction. When prices of com- 
modities and other services remain constant and 
salaries increase there is a real gain to the sal- 
aried person; when prices advance and salaries 
remain constant there is a loss; when prices and 
salaries remain constant, or when both move in 
the same direction, the financial status of the sal- 
aried person is unaffected. 

In Chart IX several factors having a direct re- 
lationship to salary interpretation are presented 
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in graphic form. We are not only interested in 
the nominal increase of teachers’ salaries from 
year to year but we wish to know what relation- 
ship exists between such increase, the income of 
other persons gainfully employed, the costs of liv- 
ing in this community and the purchasing power 
of the dollar. For purposes of comparison each 
of these factors has been reduced to the form of 
index numbers with 1914 as the basic year. For 
example, the upper line of the chart labeled “In- 
come Per Person Gainfully Occupied in the 
United States” is to be read as follows: The in- 
come per person in 1914 has an index number of 
100. In 1915 this income per person had not been 
increased. In 1916 and the years immediately 
following the increase was constant and signifi- 
cant mounting in 1920 to an index of 220. This 
is to say that in the last mentioned year the 
income per person was 120 per cent greater than 
in 1914. 


The Classification of Pupils 


Each of the other lines in the chart is to be 
interpreted in similar fashion. Each factor is 
expressed in relation to what it was in 1914. The 
fact, however, that all lines begin at a common 
point does not mean that the amounts for which 
they stand were equal in 1914. But following 
each line from that beginning or 100 point we 
are able to see the variation from year to year. 
The “Costs of Living’ line will be noted as 
paralleling the “Income Per Person” line reaching 
its peak in 1920 when the costs of living were 
nearly twice as high as they were in 1914. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
increases in teachers’ salaries came tardily as 
compared with the increases in the costs of living. 
Until 1918 these salaries remained practically the 





same as they were in 1914, although the costs of 
living were rapidly mounting throughout this 
period. Over the period of fourteen years the 
total loss in purchasing power of teachers’ sal- 
aries was greater than the total gain. This loss 
is demonstrated by a careful comparison of the 
areas of the hatched portions of the chart. 
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Chart XI. 


In the multiple track system of the Pasadena 
junior high schools what is the relation of intelli- 
gence quotients and achievement quotients to 
classification and placement? A number of fac- 
tors are taken into account in the classification 
of our pupils. Mental and educational tests sup- 
ply only a portion of the data used for this pur- 
pose. Chronological age, physical condition as 
related to health, attitudes and work habits, home 
conditions as related to outside employment, pre- 
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vious school record, composite judgment of 
teachers, special interests—all these factors are 
considered before placing pupils in appropriate 
groups. But after all these factors are taken into 
account there still remains a definite and positive 
relationship between the intelligence quotients and 
achievement quotients of our pupils. In Chart 
X this relationship will be noted. The E group 
is made up of pupils pursuing an enriched course; 
the A group, of pupils in the courses adjusted to 
the average; the M group, of pupils in the mini- 
mum courses. 


A Comparative Study in Achievement 


In this study, as in others relating to the ability 
and achievement of pupils, we conclude that the 
lower the ability the greater the achievement in 
proportion to ability. It will be noted, for ex- 
ample, that the range of the middle 50 per cent 
of achievement quotients in the minimum group 
is considerably higher than the range of the mid- 
dle 50 per cent of intelligence quotients in this 
same group. In the average group the difference 
is less prominently in favor of achievement while 
in the enriched group the range of achievement 
quotients is practically the same as that of the 
intelligence quotients. In other words, it seems 
that our schools are doing the best job in teach- 
ing pupils of subnormal intelligence. Either this 
or the greater ages of the subnormal pupils have 
enabled them to gain enough by incidental experi- 
ence to do better on the achievement tests than 
we would otherwise expect them to do. 

Chart XI shows how the achievement of pupils 
in the Pasadena elementary schools compares 
with achievement of pupils in other systems. On 
the basis of standardized test results in Grade 6A 
of our elementary schools we are justified in mak- 
ing the statement that the kind of achievement 
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thus measured is considerably superior here to 
what it is elsewhere on the average. Taking 
100 as the norm for the country over, we find 
that approximately 75 per cent of our 6A pupils 
are above this norm. Our pupils, however, are 
not equally superior in all subjects. In language 
usage their superiority in achievement is most 
prominent while in spelling it is least. Accom- 
plishment in arithmetic is comparatively low, 
taking a place next to spelling in this respect. In 
no subject, however, does the median achievement 
quotient fall as low as 100. 


Scholastic Records and Personality Traits 


Chart XII points out the relation of scholastic 
records to the personality traits of pupils? Dur- 
ing the past five years a carefully devised scale 
for habits, attitudes and interests of pupils has 
been used throughout our secondary schools. Ac- 
cording to the plan in operation each pupil is 
rated on each of the traits of the scale by each of 
his teachers. This makes possible a composite 
rating each year based on the independent judg- 
ments of five or six teachers. The ratings used 
in Chart XII are based on ten or twelve judg- 
ments each. It is interesting to note that the 
higher we go in the levels of scholastic achieve- 
ment the higher is the percentage of pupils rated 
superior or very superior on these traits, the cor- 
relations ranging all the way from 0.11 to 0.61. 
Other details may be studied in the chart. 


Final Task Is One of Dissemination 


The twelve charts that illustrate this article 
indicate something of the method of making re- 
search findings meaningful. They evidence, we 
think, the compactness that may characterize the 
presentation of scientific data. In connection with 
each, however, a fuller description is necessary 
if the content is to be adequately understood. 
But after the findings have been properly charted 
and described, there still remains the important 
task of dissemination. From this point on, the 
responsibility falls upon the administration. 
Through the superintendent and his administra- 
tive corps arrangements should be made whereby 
the practical findings of investigation and re- 
search may find their way to all who are in a 
position to use them constructively. Some of 
the findings should be brought to the board of 
education, some should go to the principals, su- 
pervisors and directors, some to the teachers and 
many should go directly to the patrons of the 
schools. Only through an organized system for 
the adequate dissemination of facts can a bureau 
of administrative investigation and research be- 
come effective. 
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Some Limitations of Educational 


Measurements 


Five limitations of educational measurements 
are set forth in the School Executives Magazine 
by John W. Harbaugh, graduate assistant in his- 
tory and principles of education at the University 
of Pittsburgh, as follows: 

1. The tests do not measure interest or effort. 
A child may be lazy, ill, excited, angry or wholly 
indifferent to the task before him. To draw conclu- 
sions from the results of this test alone would be 
highly dangerous. 

2. It is not known as yet what the child is ex- 
pected to accomplish in certain subject fields or ac- 
tivities in which he engages. A test may be made 
and accepted before we know what we are sup- 
posed to measure. 

3. Units of measure on the same test or on dif- 
ferent tests for the same material are not equal 
and comparable. To say a child with a score of 
fifty points on given tests has performed five 
times as well as a child who received ten points on 
the same tests, or on an equivalent test in the 
same field, is going beyond the facts. 

4. Present measuring instruments are limited in 
that it is impossible to establish “zero points’— 
starting points from which to measure. The fact 
has made it necessary to establish a method by 
which the child is measured in relation to the per- 
formance of the group or of the typical child for 
his age and grade in the particular thing being 
measured. Consequently, any given score on a 
test has but little meaning until one knows what 
the group of children or the typical child has 
scored on the same test. 

5. Since the units of measure may not be alike, 
due to difficulty of material, objectives of teach- 
ing, methods of teaching and so on, it is highly 
fallacious to compare results of one test with those 
of another until the tests have been properly 
equated. 





Spreading the English Language 
by Means of the Talkies 


That English will in time become the universal 
language due to the influence of the talking pic- 
tures is the prediction made by Viggo Cavling, 
editor of Politiken, the leading newspaper in Den- 


mark, who recently arrived in this country. An 
amazing interest is being displayed abroad in the 
American talkies, Mr. Cavling said. Now that the 
talkies are available in so many Danish towns, the 
citizens are interested in reviewing their knowl- 
edge of English. 
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A School That Is Admirably Planned 
for Present and Future Needs 


Benjamin Franklin School, Binghamton, N. Y. 


is now used 


as a full grade ele mentary school; later it is cupected to be 
used only for the kindergarten and the first six grades 


By GEORGE BAIN CUMMINGS, Conrap & CUMMINGS, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


HE Benjamin Franklin School of Bingham- 

ton, N. Y., a city of 80,000 persons, has been 

in use for one school year. It was designed 
as a full grade elementary school to serve one of 
the districts of the city. For the time being and 
for a few years to come, the kindergarten and 
the first eight grades will be cared for in this 
building. 

When, in the future, the educational system has 
been expanded in all parts of the city to provide 
for the seventh, eighth and ninth grades in junior 
high school buildings, the classes in the Benjamin 


- 


i" 


Franklin School will comprise only the kindergar- 
ten and the first six elementary grades. The 
rooms for manual training and home making in 
the building at that time will be used as standard 
classrooms, and the manual training and home 
making classes will be transferred to a junior 
high school. 

The Benjamin Franklin School is a forty-room 
building in which provision has been made for a 
branch public library, a well baby clinic and a 
separate school for anemic children. There is 


one other school for anemic children in the city 


\ 





a 


Smooth red brick with buff concrete trim give an appearance of light and warmth to this school building. 
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and the two assume the care of all the city’s 
anemic children. 

The site covers eleven acres on a hillside, and 
fronts on a main avenue of a residential portion 
of the city. The property faces the north and 
slopes up from north to south, terminating at the 
rear and highest part in a steep and thickly 
wooded area, the natural topography of which 
has made possible the construction of an athletic 
stadium with the seats arranged along the hill- 
side. In addition to the main approach at the 
front of the property, there are secondary ap- 
proaches from two streets on the west, one on 
the southeast and a right of way from the main 
street. The building faces the north, the archi- 
tects having accepted the central axis of the 
frontage on the main street as the principal axis 
of the building and placed the secondary axis on 
one of the two streets terminating at the prop- 
erty line on the west. The service entrance is 
approached from the street on the southeast. 

Entrances for the general public to the school, 
to the branch public library and to the well baby 
clinic are provided from the main street around 


The baby clin- 
ic and the pub- 
lic library, on 
the first floor, 
have separate 
entrances. 
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the principal axis. Entrances for the school 
children are at the east and west ends of the 
secondary axis, with two other entrances on the 
rear of the building connecting with the streets 
on the southwest and southeast. Because of the 
natural slope of the land, there is a difference 
in level of approximately twelve feet between the 
rear and front lines of the building. The archi- 
tects, therefore, made the front portion of the 
building three stories high and the rear portion 
two stories high, adding a partial additional 
story on the south over the two-story portion. 
This made it possible to place the playroom on 
the south side of the building on a level with the 
playground, which extends south of the building, 
and at the same time on a level with the stage 
of the auditorium, keeping the auditorium on the 
second floor of the front portion of the building. 

The style of architecture chosen copies that of 
the time of Benjamin Franklin, for whom the 
school was named. A smooth red brick in vary- 
ing shades provides a wall that gives an appear- 
ance of light and warmth despite the fact that 
the front of the building faces the north and does 
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‘This plan of the second floor shows the advantageous 


not receive the sunshine during a large portion 
of the year. A cast concrete of warm buff color 
was chosen as a facing for the lower floor to 
provide enrichment for and contrast to the brick 
work. The window shades are of ecru. The trim 
of the doors and the windows, except doors of the 
pupil entrances, are finished in warm ivory. The 
entire color scheme, therefore, is warm and 
sunny. 


How the First Floor Is Arranged 


The branch public library, and the well baby 
clinic are on the first floor, the level of which is 
one foot five inches below grade, at either side of 
the broad approach to the main entrance. The 
approach to the baby clinic is by means of a ramp, 
which permits baby carriages to be taken into 
the building. In the center area under the audito- 
rium are the boys’ and girls’ locker rooms, show- 
ers and toilets. The stairs at the south ends of 
the cross corridors provide a ready passage from 
the locker rooms to the playroom on the floor 
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location of the spacious auditorium and the playroom. 


above or to the playground at the rear. The 
shower and drying rooms are tiled as are the 
floors of all toilets throughout the building. The 
toilet, shower and dressing compartment parti- 
tions are of metal. The principal boys’ and 
girls’ toilets are out of sight of each other on the 
cross corridors near their intersection with the 
main corridor on each floor. Each toilet is pro- 
vided with a vestibule. 

The kindergarten rooms are also on the first 
floor. The southeast corner is used, and the two 
standard rooms are separated only by a folding 
partition. The windows of these two rooms are 
made of an ultraviolet ray transmitting glass. A 
fireplace for gas or electric installation and an 
infants’ toilet room are in this suite. The boiler 
room and mechanical plant are directly under the 
kindergarten rooms, the floors of which are espe- 
cially insulated against the heat. In connection 
with the boiler room are: an electrical trans- 
former room; an electrical meter and distribution 
room; a room for the baling of waste papers, 
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which are delivered to the basement by means 
of a chute with hopper doors opening on each 
floor; a mechanical lift for removing ashes; a 
large coal storage space under a driveway in the 
courtyard above, a janitors’ toilet, shower and 
locker room. 

Other special provisions on the first floor in- 
clude: a manual training room consisting of two 
standard classroom units and a storage room for 
material; a kitchenette for the use of the Parent- 
Teacher Association—a dumb-waiter opens on the 
playroom above where 300 persons may be served, 
and extends to the anemic children’s school on 
the top floor; a fan room containing the venti- 
lating equipment for the auditorium and the 
playroom; a classroom without the customary 
furniture, which is now being used as a meeting 
room for the boy scout troop of the school; a 
milk dispensing station where children whose 
parents so desire are served with milk during the 
school day. 

The rest of the first floor is given over to 
standard classrooms, each of which is equipped 
with the usual blackboards, tack boards, a bulle- 
tin board and a coat room with a pair of double 
acting doors, ample clothes hanging space and 
special closet for the teacher. This teacher’s 
closet is separated from the rest of the coat room 
by a wire mesh partition through which the light 
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On the third floor, in ad- 
dition to the usual class- 
rooms, are facilities for 
teaching home making—a 
sewing room, a_ kitchen 
and space that may be 
used for a demonstration 
dining room. 
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from the window extends to the entire coat room. 
Within this closet, the teacher has a locker for 
her clothes and a bookcase and cupboard for 
classroom supplies. The gate in the wire parti- 
tion is equipped with a lock. 

Six flights of stairs lead to the floors above, 
these being placed at each end of the main cor- 
ridor and at each end of the east and west cor- 
ridors. On the second floor there is an additional 
flight of stairs at the main public entrance. 


Playroom Seats 150 Persons 


The auditorium is on the second floor, with its 
balcony at the third floor level. It contains 1,200 
seats. The rear third of the main floor of the 
auditorium is sloped, but the remainder of the 
floor is level and is equipped with movable seats 
so that the floor may be used for dancing or other 
activities. Ample space is provided for the school 
orchestra in front of the stage apron. The stage 
is on the main floor level, thirty inches above the 
low level of the auditorium floor, permitting exit 
doors to the corridors on each side. The play- 
room is on the level of the stage and in the rear 
of it, being separated from it by a folding parti- 
tion of almost the full height and width of the 
stage. This permits the entire stage and play- 
room to be used as a jloor for drills, pageants and 
games. The playrooni, which is the size of a reg- 
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ulation basket ball court, contains seats in the 
baleony for 150 persons, while in the auditorium 
most of the seats afford a view of both baskets, 
which means it is possible for nearly 1,000 per- 
sons to witness satisfactorily a basket ball game 
or other entertainment. 


Acoustics Are Excellent 


The auditorium is separated from the side cor- 
ridors by folding casement windows which make 
it possible for persons in the corridors to see and 
hear what is going on in the auditorium. Por- 
tions of the auditorium walls and ceilings are 
covered with a preparation that affords acoustical 
correction. The folding partition at the rear of 
the stage is constructed with a metal interlining 
so that the whole stage acts as an amplifier to 
reflect sound from the stage into the auditorium, 
while the acoustical correction does away with 
any echoes or other unpleasant sound effects. The 
auditorium is equipped for radio reception and 
for picture projection by means of a projection 
booth at the rear of the balcony. 

The administrative rooms are grouped at the 
front around the main entrance, and consist of 
public and private offices, a supply room, a teach- 
ers’ room, a first aid room and clinic and toilets. 
Four drinking fountains are conveniently placed 
in the east and west corridors. Each vestibule 
at the rear of these corridors also has a fountain 
for use in connection with the playground at the 
rear of the building. Drinking fountains are 
found on each of the floors in similar locations. 

On the third floor are rooms for the teaching 
of home making. These rooms consist of a sew- 
ing room and a kitchen with a space between 
which has been developed as a demonstration din- 
ing room. A teachers’ room and a dental clinic 
are also on this floor. The inside dark spaces on 
each floor are used as storerooms. 


Special Care for Anemic Children 


Because the playroom on the second floor is of 
less height than the auditorium, the anemic chil- 
dren’s school has been placed over it. It has south 
and east exposures and is protected on the north 
by the gable roof over the auditorium. In this 
school care is given during eight hours of the day 
to children of backward physical development. 
Here they have their classroom instruction, eat 
hot meals, receive between-meal nourishment, 
take naps, and exercise and play under the most 
healthful conditions possible. The classroom con- 
tains twice as much glass exposure as the stand- 
ard classrooms in the building, and the glass used 
is the kind that transmits the ultraviolet rays of 
the sun. The solarium is completely uncovered 
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for two-fifths of its area. The remaining three- 
fifths is roofed over, but it is entirely open on 
the south side and has adjustable windows on 
the east side. 

In the storeroom opening off the solarium, fold- 
ing cots, bedding, sweaters and robes are kept, so 
that the children may have regular naps in the 
open air. The lunch room is served from a small 
kitchen into which the dumb-waiter extends from 
the first floor. Boys’ and girls’ toilets, a drinking 
fountain and a standard coat room complete the 
equipment of this school. 

In general the construction of the building is 
fire resistive. The walls are of brick veneer 
backed up with cinder concrete blocks. The floors 
are concrete, supported on bar joints. The floor 
covering is mastic, except for the stage of the 
auditorium, which is maple, and for the toilet 
rooms, which are tile. The mastic was applied 
hot to a thickness of five-eighths inch and a col- 
ored top covering was applied cold to a thickness 
of one-eighth inch. Blackboards are of natural 
slate. Tack boards and bulletin boards are made 
of compressed cork. Metal trim has been used 
throughout with the exception of the interior 
doors, which are of wood. Windows are metal 
casement windows with the sash bars installed in 
accordance with a special design of the architects. 


Vacuum Steam Heating System 


The heating system is vacuum steam. All 
classrooms and other principal rooms contain, in 
addition to direct radiation, a heating and ven- 
tilating unit. The exhaust flues are placed in the 
ceilings of the coat closets, the air passing from 
classroom to coat closet under the coat room 
doors, which are set one foot above the floor. The 
auditorium is heated and ventilated by a plenum 
system augmented by direct radiation. The toi- 
lets, locker and shower rooms are ventilated by 
motor driven fans. All heating and ventilation 
are automatically controlled by a temperature 
regulation system. 

The building is equipped with an electric clock 
system and fire alarm system, and an intercom- 
municating telephone system. The building cost 
$473,284.29, exclusive of furniture. The cost was 
divided among the following items: general con- 
tract, $377,484.94; heating contract, $59,262; 
plumbing contract, $19,381.35; electric contract, 
$17,156. It contains 1,224,907 cubic feet, the 
unit cost being thirty-eight cents. The structural 
design was made by Warren W. Chapin, New 
York City, the architects’ structural consultant. 
The heating and ventilating system was designed 
by A. R. Acheson, Syracuse, the architects’ 
mechanical consultant. 
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Vocational Guidance Aims and Their 
Application in Small Schools 


A tentative administrative organization for a school sys- 
tem, with special reference to vocational guidance serv- 
ices in the public schools, is presented in this study 


By W. W. HIELD, DrIReEcTor oF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION, GREEN BAY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, GREEN BAY, WIS. 


an expert executive is to function success- 

fully in any position, his duties and the scope 
of his responsibilities must be thoroughly defined, 
established and definitely accepted by the persons 
to whom he is responsible, those who are respon- 
sible to him and those with whom he comes in 
contact. 

Cubberly says, “Each head of a department in 
a well organized school system will conduct the 
affairs of his department without interference 
on the part of the superintendent but in cases of 
friction or conflict of authority the superintend- 
ent should be the coordinating head. The activ- 
ities of the departments so overlap that this is 
virtually necessary.”' To assure the success of 
any endeavor then, it is essential to organize and 
administer an acceptable program of vocational 


I’ IS an axiom of business and industry that if 
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'Cubberly, Elwood P., Public School 


Mifflin Company, Boston, p. 174. 
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guidance, that the functions and scope of the re- 
sponsibilities of the executives may be clearly 
outlined and a thorough definition of them given. 
Charts I, II and III set up the relationships of 
the administrators concerned with vocational 
guidance to each other and to the chief executive. 


Formulating a Plan of Procedure 


This article is an attempt to establish by the 
use of charts desirable relationships for vocational 
guidance services in the’ public _ schools. 
Efforts to formulate a plan of procedure in any 
school undertaking should be organized in terms 
of the stated policies of the school administration 
and should achieve four objectives: (1) a clear 
statement of the plan, (2) its relation to policy, 
(3) evidence upon which its selection and its or- 
ganization are based and (4) a technique for de- 
termining the effectiveness of its operation. 

The four charts that accompany this article are 


Chart 1. A tentative administra- 

tive organization for a school sys- 

tem, with special reference to vo- 
cational guidance. 
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a graphic attempt to present the first objective 

a clear statement of the plan. 

Since the policies of most schools include some 
statement of the cardinal principles of education 
as set forth by the Commission on the Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education,’ it may be held 
that guidance activities comprise one of the most 
hopeful avenues for the achievement of voca- 
tional aims. 


Purposes of Vocational Guidance 


A clear statement should be made of school 
policy under which any proposed vocational guid- 
ance plans may be contemplated or authorized. 
Section 3 of “The Principles of Vocational Guid- 
ance” as formulated and adopted by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association states that the 
purposes of vocational guidance work are: (1) 
to assist individuals in choosing, preparing for, 
entering upon and making progress in occupa- 
tions; (2) to give a knowledge of the common 
occupations and of the problems of the occupa- 
tional world so that pupils may be prepared for 

‘U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1918, No. 35. 


The seven cardinal principles are health, command of fundamental 
processes, worthy home membership, vocations, citizenship, worthy use 


of leisure and ethical character. 


vocational as well as political citizenship; (3) to 
help the worker to understand his relationships 
to workers in his own and other occupations and 
to society as a whole; (4) to secure better coop- 
eration between the schools on the one hand and 
the various industrial, commercial and_ profes- 
sional pursuits on the other hand; (5) to help 
adapt the schools to the needs of the pupils and 
the community and to aid the pupil in obtaining 
the equality of opportunity which it is the duty 
of the public schools to provide. 

The evaluation of the plan in terms of the sec- 
ond objective in its formulation—its relation to 
policy—rests upon its effectiveness as a means of 
achieving these aims. 


Objective Evidence Lacking 


The third objective, evidence upon which the 
selection and organization of this tentative plan 
for the administration of vocational guidance are 
based, will be found in the references on the or- 
ganization and administration of vocational guid- 
ance listed at the end of this article. 

The last objective which should result from 
efforts to formulate any plan—the statement of a 
technique for determining the effectiveness of the 
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operation of the plan—lacks any considerable 
amount of objective evidence as to its validity. 
Under the research activities as set up, however, 
it is contemplated that a number of critical de- 
terminations would be made. The following are 
suggested : 


Critical Determinations 


1. Inasmuch as accurate and sufficient occupa- 
tional information is ordinarily considered a pre- 
requisite to sound choice of a vocation, new form 
examinations might be constructed and adminis- 
tered to determine the effectivenes of the pre- 
sentation of occupational information. 

2. Since the life career motive, sound choice 
and effective guidance should result in a more 
rational selection of, preparation for and accom- 
plishment in school courses and vocations, com- 
parisons might be made from the cumulative 
records to show the relation of: (a) the total 
scholarship of pupils who have had the advantages 
of the guidance service as against an equated 
check group who had not had these advantages; 
(b) the completeness of preparation for and com- 
pliance with specific college entrance require- 
ments in similarly equated groups, one with and 
one without the assistance of guidance; (c) the 
distribution of occupational choices in a group of 
guided pupils (that is, pupils given the advan- 
tages of guidance service but in no _ sense 
directed) and of unguided pupils compared with 
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the normal actual occupational distribution of 
persons of equal mental ability and otherwise 
equal school opportunity. 

3. A more immediate forecast as to the prob- 
able effectiveness of the operation of the plan, 
one that is quite convincing to many people, 
might be secured by submitting it for evaluation 
and criticism to authorities in educational admin- 
istration, to vocational guidance instructors and 
to administrators of vocational guidance. 

4. Per pupil costs calculated for this form of 
organization as compared with other types of or- 
ganization would be worth while if the service 
rendered in both cases could be held constant or 
brought into the evaluation. 


Applications for the Small School System 


Students of education who are thinking in 
terms of guidance are aware of the urgent need 
for its development in the smaller schools. 
Periodical literature contains some descriptions 
of commendable attempts to give vocational guid- 
ance service in small schools where specialization 
such as is found in large schools is impossible. 
However, these small schools, if they are consist- 
ently endeavoring to cover the other aims of edu- 
cation, will eventually suffer the handicap of lack 
of specialization in other lines as they seem to 
now in the matter of vocational guidance. 

The present plan should be of assistance to the 
individual who is adaptable to the generalization 
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demanded of the teacher of the Mark Hopkins 
variety. Such a teacher will find herein an analy- 
sis of the services to be performed. In his en- 
deavor to meet the challenge he will avail himself 
of the occupational literature developed by the 
larger schools and of the resources of the local, 
county and state libraries. In some states, par- 
ticularly in Wisconsin, the university extension 
divisions are rendering excellent service to 
schools by loan collections of occupational infor- 
mation literature and books on vocational guid- 
ance. 

In the analysis of the various guidance duties, 
this article does not attempt to offer any sugges- 
tions as to the number of persons required for 
the staffing of the guidance services. An analysis 
chart that shows the number of persons required 
for staffing organizations serving different sizes 
of school population would perhaps be helpful, 
but such a chart cannot be constructed with any 
degree of confidence without more adequate data 
as to the staff requirements in present practice 
than are now available. It is suggested that any 
endeavor to adapt the present organization 
should be made in terms of the functional divi- 
sions rather than in terms of pay roll positions. 
These functional divisions might be telescoped for 
the small community so that one individual might 
perform the duties of two or more divisions. In 
very large systems, several persons might be re- 
quired to perform a single function. 

Jorgenson says, “Supervision and instruction 
cannot be carried on effectually without infor- 


mation that can be had only as a result of wide 
and exhaustive studies of the factors involved. 
Pupils must be classified properly, properly ad- 
justed to curricula and kept moving through their 
courses at their own best rates. We must know 
the intelligence of children, their physical condi- 
tions, their social heredity and their home life. 
We must know the progress they have made in 
their studies and the lines along which their 
latent and best achievement lies. We must know 
about absences, about leaving school and about 
the size of class groups. We must know the worth 
of our teaching methods, the meaning of our 
class marks and how to make the adjustments 
needed to put each child under the very best in- 
struction.” * 

According to a bulletin issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education, “So complex have city school 
systems become, especially those of medium and 
large sized cities, that superintendents of schools 
cannot themselves collect and compile the data 
needed for their own and the school board’s guid- 
ance. As a consequence, many boards of educa- 
tion in large and some boards in the small cities 
have organized departments or bureaus of educa- 
tional research to collect and compile data re- 
garding practically every phase of their respect- 
ive school systems.”? A tabulation of activities 
published in 1923*° showing the frequency with 
which each was stated as an activity of the 


1Jorgenson, The Necessity for Research in Education. The School 
Board Journal, August, 1926, pp. 41-42. 

2U. S. Office of Education, City School Leaflet No. 5, 1923, Research 
Bureaus in City School Systems. 

8U. S. Office of Education, City School Leaflet No. 14, 1923, Organi- 
zation of Research Bureaus in City School Systems. 
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known research bureaus in the United States dis- 
closed that the following eight were most fre- 
quently mentioned: testing (mental and educa- 
tional) ; surveys and statistics; classification of 
school children; supervision of special classes; 
educational guidance; vocational guidance; rec- 
ord forms; curriculum making. It is more than 
a coincidence that each of these most frequently 
attempted research activities is a direct contri- 
bution to the accomplishment of the aims of guid- 
ance. Consequently, the important position ac- 
corded research in the proposed plan is indeed 
justified. 
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Advice to Teachers Concerning 
Investments 


An editorial in the North Carolina Teacher 
warns teachers concerning the investment of 
their savings in wildcat schemes that promise 
large and quick returns. 

“Probably few teachers were caught in the 
stock market crash,” the editorial says. ‘This 
is no compliment to the better judgment of the 
teachers, but rather a plain statement of the fact 
that few teachers had sufficient funds to invest 
in securities listed on the stock exchange. Had 
they had the money, they would have been 
caught, in all probability, in the same fix that 
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thousands of others were when the stock ex- 
change took its nose dive.” 

The editorial offers the following suggestion 
for those members of the teaching professions 
who are inexperienced in investing: 

“Never make an investment without asking 
your banker about it or asking someone not inter- 
ested in the sale of the investment offered. 
Bankers are always conservative, but their advice 
is usually sound. You are not likely to lose 
money invested in securities recommended by a 
banker. 

“Do not buy on margin unless your reserve 
cash or credit is large enough to take the stock 
up at the price you agreed to pay should the bot- 
tom fall out of the market. The majority of 
teachers are not financially able to do this. 
Margin buying is the other fellow’s game. 
Mighty few persons are lucky enough to beat the 
other fellow at his own game. 

“Do not buy stock in unknown concerns. A 
great many of these are all right, but the teacher 
has neither the facilities nor the time for in- 
vestigating their financial resources in order to 
determine their soundness as an investment.” 





How Much Does the Average 
College Teacher Earn? 


How much does the average college teacher 
earn? 

The General Education Board of the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation has collected data on the earnings 
of college teachers in 302 colleges or departments 
of universities from all parts of the country. 
These data cover the salaries of more than 
15,000 liberal arts teachers ranking from profes- 
sors to instructors for the year 1926-27. 

The average annual salary for these teachers 
was $2,958. The New England states rank high- 
est, the Southern states, lowest. Professors 
earned an average of $3,798 and _ instructors, 
$1,941. The highest average salary was in law 
schools, the lowest, in music schools. 

Of the more than 15,000 teachers reporting, 92 
per cent received salaries of less than $5,000, and 
only 0.01 per cent, or sixteen teachers, receive 
$10,000 or more. Teachers supplement their 
earnings in various ways, such as writing, extra 
teaching, lectures and consulting. The supple- 
mentary earning of 7,702 teachers amounted to 
24 per cent of their annual salaries. 

The study, while it shows that the average an- 
nual salary of teachers has risen from $1,724 in 
1914-15 to $2,958 in 1926-27, shows also that 
salaries still remain inadequate. 
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Joe CONY ENTION 


IREENE ECO 'NOENGINT ERS 


This immense auditorium will be the scene of practically all the sessions of the Department of Superintendence. 


Many Features Planned for Meeting 
at Atlantic City 


RRESPECTIVE of competition and the fickle 
mind of the general public, Atlantic City still 
remains the most popular summer and winter 

resort in the United States or Canada. Of vir- 
tues it has many, and of faults it has a few. In 
spite of the press agent’s superfluous superla- 
tives and hackneyed phrases Atlantic City should 
be visited by every citizen of the United States 
not once but often, if possible before the excur- 
sionists from Philadelphia and Reading, Pa., flock 
down to the beach in the summer months. Easter 
is a pleasant season in Atlantic City but again 
the crowds are apt to send one away with a bad 
impression. February, however, is ideal, for at 
that time of the year the crowds are not too 
dense, the fakirs and auctioneers have not yet 
spread their nets for the unwary, the hotel rates 
are within reason and the weather is usually 
superb. Hence it will be seen that those attend- 
ing the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, which will start on February 22 and 
last until February 28, are in great luck. 

Besides having the largest auditorium in the 

world, where the convention will be held, Atlantic 
City has the longest board walk in the world, the 
largest number of hotels of any similar resort, 
1,200 in all, and it entertains more people than 


any city in the United States, with the possible 
exception of New York City. 

The elaborate program of entertainment that 
has been planned by the guiding spirits of the 
Department of Superintendence will be enhanced 
by the setting that has been chosen. Among the 
main features will be the exhibitors’ banquet, 
which has come to be one of the outstanding 
events of the meeting. This year it will be held 
at the Hotel Chelsea, only a few blocks from the 
auditorium, on the board walk. Tuesday evening 
has been selected for this event, the feature of 
which will be the third annual presentation of 
the American Education Reward which will be 
made to the educator who, in the judgment of 
the board of directors, has contributed in a meri- 
torious way to the advance of public education 
in the United States. James W. Crabtree, secre- 
tary of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., and Mrs. Susan Dorsey, Los 
Angeles, have been so honored in past years. 

A delightful musical flavor will be given to the 
banquet by the singing of Richard Crooks, a 
tenor of unusual ability and the principal address 
will be made by a nationally known speaker. Ray 
S. Erlandson, president of the Associated Exhib- 
itors, will act as toastmaster and it is expected 
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that President Frank Cody of the Department of 
Superintendence and E. Ruth Pyrtle, president of 
the National Education Association will speak. 

On Thursday noon at the same hotel the School 
Masters Rotary Club will meet at a luncheon ar- 
ranged by President Frank D. Boynton, Ithaca, 
N. Y. The Atlantic City Rotary Club will meet 
at the same time and the following have been re- 
quested to speak for five minutes each: President 
Frank Cody; United States Commissioner of Ed- 
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This map of the city shows the location of principal rail- 
road stations and the various piers along the board walk. 
ucation, William John Cooper; Dr. A. E. Winship, 
Editor, Journal of Education; the Honorable 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, New York State Com- 
missioner of Education; the Honorable Francis 
P. Blair, Illinois Commissioner of Education, and 
the Honorable E. W. Butterworth, New Hamp- 
shire Commissioner of Education. Last year at 
Cleveland there were present over six hundred 
schoolmaster Rotarians and the event was easily 
one of the big features of the week. 

On Tuesday evening under the auspices of the 
committee of New Jersey school officials there 
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will be presented a pageant entitled “Recreative 
Living,” which will depict the development of 
leisure times through the ages, the importance of 
leisure in modern life, the possibilities of leisure 
and the training for leisure to be given by the 
schools. 


Programs to Be Broadcast 


An interesting feature of the meeting will be 
the radio broadcasting which will carry some of 
the high points of the convention to those who 
are unable to attend the meeting. Programs will 
be broadcast Tuesday, 10:30 to 11 p.m. and at 
2:30 p.m., when the American School of the Air 
program will be a feature of the interesting ses- 
sion to be held by the department of classroom 
teachers; Wednesday, 9 to 9:30 p.m., and Thurs- 
day, at 2 p.m. All schedules are Eastern stand- 
ard time. Of special interest will be the Thursday 
afternoon broadcast when the National High 
School Orchestra will play under the management 
of Joseph E. Maddy, president and musical direc- 
tor of the orchestra, with Walter Damrosch as 
guest conductor. This orchestra will give a con- 
cert on Sunday evening from 9 until 10 o’clock 
which will be broadcast over the Columbia net- 
work. 


Auditorium Scene of Meetings 


Practically all sessions of the Department of 
Superintendence and allied associations will be 
held in the Atlantic City auditorium, truly a 
mammoth place. It cost fifteen million dollars, 
occupies seven acres, is 675 feet long and 351 
feet wide and is large enough to admit a thirteen- 
story office building 500 feet long and 300 feet 
wide and still leave 100 feet on all sides. There 
are no pillars or posts. The acoustics of the main 
hall are perfect. Some little difficulty has been 
experienced when small meetings have been held 
on the stage only, because the heavy curtains and 
hanging draperies actually “eat up” the sound, 
but it is hoped that this defect has now been 
corrected. 

The auditorium is well situated and only a 
short distance from such hotels as the Ambas- 
sador, the Ritz Carlton, the Chelsea, the Presi- 
dent, the Marlborough Blenheim, the Traymore, 
the Dennis, the Shelburne and others which 
either face the board walk or are on the side 
streets. Many of the good hotels do not face the 
ocean and there the rates will be found to be 
much lower. It should be remembered that in 
board walk hotels only a small portion of the 
rooms have a view of the ocean and the rates for 
these are very high. 

One of the delights that will be experienced by 
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Atlantic City by night, looking up the famous board walk from the Steel Pier. 


people from the inland portions of the United 
States is the excellence of the sea food. With 
the exception of Boston nowhere in the United 
States will be found a greater variety of or bet- 
ter fish and shellfish than at Atlantic City. All 
the hotel dining rooms specialize in it but for real 
fish dinners there are two restaurants worthy of 
the visitor’s attention. Hackney’s is notable and 
is situated at the Inlet, unfortunately quite a dis- 
tance from the auditorium but if you are “fish 
hungry” you will find it well worth the trip. Mar- 
tin Burke’s café, a block from the board walk 
and only two blocks from the auditorium, also 
excels in the cooking and serving of all fish foods. 
Prices are reasonable and the atmosphere is 
leisurely and pleasant. Burke was formerly 
maitre d’hétel at the Ambassador and has carried 
into his own place much of the charm that has 
made the Ambassador one of America’s best 
hotels. 

But there are places that should be avoided at 
Atlantie City, both for amusement and for food. 
All food is not good and prices are not always 
reasonable, particularly in the back districts of 
the city in what are called night clubs but are 
in reality tawdry and cheap imitations of New 
York and Chicago night clubs. 


Board Walk Has Many Attractions 


The famous board walk is in many respects a 
delightful thoroughfare. The gaily bedecked ho- 
tels, the people, carefree and out for a holiday, 
the bathers and equestrians, all add to the charm 
of the scene. For those who insist upon walking 
there are great distances to be covered, for those 
who would ride there are 2,500 wheel chairs that 


may be hired fairly cheaply, and are a popular 
mode of travel if one is not in a hurry. 

There are innumerable pavilions with chairs 
or benches, provided by the municipality or by 
the hotel proprietors and they are pleasant places 
to while away a few idle moments or to break 
the monotony of the too long walk. 


Interesting Auto Rides May Be Taken 


All of the roads leading to Atlantic City are 
good and traffic rules are sensible. It is a pleas- 
ant drive to Atlantic City from Philadelphia or 
from New York and good time is made by motor- 
ists. Garage facilities are improving (there is 
parking space for 400 cars in the auditorium) 
but there is still room for improvement among 
the side street garages, both as to storage space 
and the prices charged. 

Taxicabs at Atlantic City are fairly good but 
the rates charged are out of line with other parts 
of the country. It is better to go to your hotel 
in the hotel bus and after that use jitneys, which 
are cheap and convenient and which travel only 
on Pacific Avenue just one block from the board 
walk. 

There are many places of amusement. The- 
aters, night clubs, gay restaurants, indoor swim- 
ming pools, lectures, excursions to smaller resorts, 
fishing parties, amusement piers and parks, golf 
courses, airplane rides—in fact everything that 
would be expected in the larger cities. A visit to 
this city with its board walk, hotels, ocean front 
and other attractions is like taking an ocean voy- 
age without leaving the shore. Many of the 
pleasures of the sea trip are combined with the 
pleasures of staying at home. 
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All of the civic and fraternal clubs are repre- 
sented, such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Civitan, 
Exchange, Elks, Eagles, Eastern Star, Foresters, 
Knights of Columbus, Knights of Pythias, Ma- 
sonic Orders, Moose, Odd Fellows and the Red 
Men. 

To ensure a comfortable return trip from At- 
lantic City it is well to arrange for Pullman ac- 
commodations upon arrival. There will be many 
people desirous of leaving the resort on the same 
day in addition to those attending the Department 
of Superintendence meeting and hence every pre- 





Visitors to Atlantic City during the winter 


caution should be taken by those going to Atlan- 
tic City to see that accommodations are reserved. 
Railroad service to Atlantic City is good. There 
are sixty-five trains daily out of the resort. 
Special railroad rates have been provided for 
the meeting. Round trip tickets on the identifica- 
tion certificate plan will be sold to Atlantic City 
at one and one-half fare for members of the Na- 
tional Education Association and dependent mem- 
bers of their families. Tickets will be on sale 
February 18 to 24 in the territory of the Trunk 
Line, New England, Canadian, Southeastern and 
Central Passenger Associations. When validated 
at regular ticket offices in Atlantic City, tickets 
will be good for return to reach original starting 
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point not later than midnight of March 5. Dates 
of sale in the western portion of the United States 
begin earlier and return limits are later. 

There will be no legitimate excuse for staying 
away from church services in Atlantic City. The 
Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal and Methodist 
Protestant, Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, 
Lutheran, Society of Friends, Jewish and Cath- 
olic religions are all represented. All of the 
ehurches are conveniently located. Herewith is 
a list of the prominent ones: First Baptist 
Church, Pacific Avenue between Pennsylvania 





may enjoy horseback riding on the beach. 


and North Carolina Avenues; St. Nicholas Cath- 
olic Church, Pacific and Tennessee Avenues; 
Congregational Church, Victoria and Ventnor 
Avenues; St. James’ Episcopal Church, Pacific 
and North Carolina Avenues; Friends’ Meeting 
House, Pacific and South Carolina Avenues; Ro- 
def Sholem Synagogue, Pacific and Arkansas 
Avenues; St. Andrews’-by-the-Sea Lutheran 
Church, Pacific and Michigan Avenues; Central 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Pacific and South 
Carolina Avenues; Christ Methodist Protestant 
Church, Pacific and Belmont Avenues, and the 
First Presbyterian Church, Pacific and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenues. 


(List of exhibitors appears on page 79) 
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The Superintendent’s Tenure 
and Training 


HE superintendency is still a peripatetic pro- 
"tension Seven years is the average tenure 

of office of a superintendent in this country, 
as revealed in a recent investigation of the 
research division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The smaller the city the more abbrevi- 
ated the tenure. The explanation of this phenom- 
enon is clear. In communities with a population 
of 5,000 or less, most parents who have children 
in the schools, and some citizens who do not pat- 
ronize the schools at all, pose as experts in the 
educational field. If anything goes wrong with 
their children or if the taxes go up a little, then 
the aggrieved persons become vocal in condemn- 
ing the policies of the superintendent and his 
colleagues. The superintendent is in the public 
eye more than any other official in the community 
or any business man or social leader. Not even 
the minister is subject to critical observation to 
such an extent as is the superintendent. 

In larger cities the relation of individual 
parents or taxpayers to the superintendent is not 
quite so direct and personal. But the political 
factor plays an important role in the big city. 
With few exceptions, political opposition is awak- 
ened by the superintendent sooner or later, no 
matter what his policies may be. A glance at the 
list of superintendents who have maintained their 
positions for twenty or twenty-five years shows 
us that they are all in very conservative commu- 
nities. In certain places where superintendents 
have held office for a long time, their personal and 
family connections may hold the politicians at bay 
and so they can go on and attend to their profes- 
sional duties without fear of decapitation. 

There is no immediate remedy for the deplora- 
ble situation of the superintendent’s tenure. So 
long as education is administered by local boards, 
representative of all types of interests in the com- 
munity, and so long as every patron of the schools 
and every taxpayer feels confident to judge the 
merits and demerits of the superintendent’s poli- 
cies, so long will the superintendent’s position be 
in jeopardy. In no other country do laymen play 
so important a part in determining the continu- 
ance or abandonment of educational policies as 
they do in America. There are some advantages 
in this intimate relationship between the schools 
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and the public, but until our people can view edu- 
cation impersonally and not feel that they can get 
the superintendent’s scalp whenever he doesn’t do 
whatever they personally and individually want 
to have done, education in our country will suffer 
from the rapid shifting of those in charge of edu- 
cational work. 

If superintendents could be certain of perma- 
nent tenure, they would be encouraged to extend 
and enrich their preparatory work. As it is, 
though, over half of the superintendents have 
either a master’s or a doctor’s degree. All but 2 
per cent of the superintendents studied by the 
research division of the N. E. A. are graduates of 
colleges and universities. So far as academic 
training is concerned, this is a much better show- 
ing than could have been made ten years ago. An 
increasing proportion of superintendents are 
going ahead and making thoroughgoing prepara- 
tion for the duties of the superintendency, al- 
though they must know that their tenures will de- 
pend to some extent upon the whims of lay boards 
of control. 





Go SONG ry 
The Role of the National Education 
Association 


cation Association during the last ten years 

is exceedingly gratifying to those who are 
interested in the improvement of teaching as a 
profession. It is gratifying also to those who are 
making an effort to put educational work upon a 
scientific basis. 

Two decades ago the activities of the N. E. A. 
were devoted principally to rather hortative and 
platitudinous expressions regarding the improve- 
ment of education. To-day they are concerned 
largely with the encouragement of research into 
the methods and results of educational activities. 
The surplus funds of the N. E. A. are being de- 
voted to a great extent to the solution of compli- 
cated problems affecting the materials and me- 
thods of education, from the nursery school 
through the graduate school of the university, al- 
though, quite properly, higher education is re- 
ceiving less attention than are elementary and 
secondary education. 

The N. E. A. is exerting an influence for good 
in the teaching profession that could not be ex- 
erted so effectively by any other type of associa- 
tion. Many societies and organizations are work- 
ing toward the improvement of education and the 
betterment of the profession of teaching, but the 
N. E. A. is far more comprehensive than any 
other organization and is better equipped to give 


T remarkable growth of the National Edu- 
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advice regarding the building of the educational 
structure as a whole. Fortunately the N. E. A. is 
affiliating with special organizations and is seek- 
ing to coordinate the work of all groups engaged 
in the investigation of educational problems. 

The N. E. A. is becoming so vast and its in- 
fluence is already so vital in American education 
that its policies should be, and to an increasing 
extent are being, determined by permanent com- 
mittees. The change of presidents every year 
would operate as a disturbing factor in the use- 
fulness of the N. E. A. were it not that the real 
work of the association is being or probably will 
soon be directed by continuing committees of cap- 
able educational men representing the various in- 
terests of the entire educational system. The poli- 
cies of the N. E. A. should not be directed by 
rapidly changing presidential management. 

There are now approximately 200,000 members 
of the N. E. A. It may be predicted that before 
another decade is completed the majority of all 
teachers in our country will be affiliated with the 
N. E. A. and will receive help therefrom, accord- 
ing to their varied needs. The association has 
already played an important role in elevating 
teaching to a stable profession on a par with 
other professions. It has worked effectively for 
the establishment of tenure laws, retirement 
laws, improvement in the training of teachers 
and extension of education to include the second- 
ary school period. There is reason to believe that 
it will do even more in the future than it has been 
able to do in the past in stabilizing the teaching 
profession. 
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Division of Labor in the Training 


of Teachers 


EW HAMPSHIRE recently appointed a com- 
N mittee to study the problem of training 

teachers for the public schools. The com- 
mittee has just made a report in which it has rec- 
ommended that the normal schools should stick to 
their original task and prepare teachers only for 
the elementary and rural schools while the state 
university should prepare teachers for the sec- 
ondary schools. New Hampshire is, then, endors- 
ing the original program for the normal schools 
and is taking a stand against the modern trend of 
converting the normal schools into teachers’ col- 
leges equipped to prepare teachers for all depart- 
ments of the public educational system. 

That there is needless duplication of effort to- 
day in the training of teachers in most of the 
states, no one familiar with the situation can 
doubt. There is a distressing and even menacing 
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surplus of teachers, especially for the grammar 
grades and the high schools. Young people pre- 
paring for teaching think it is socially and to some 
extent economically more advantageous to teach 
in the junior or senior high school than in the ele- 
mentary or grammar school, and especially in the 
rural school. The higher institutions are expand- 
ing their resources for training teachers, partly 
because they appreciate that they must get their 
graduates into the schools in order that the 
schools may feed back into the universities and 
colleges. There is, of course, the belief in the 
higher institutions that secondary school teach- 
ers need mainly—many college men think wholly 
—a knowledge of the subject to be taught. Un- 
derstanding of the nature of the child and of the 
most efficient way to teach him and discipline him 
is regarded as of no consequence. 

So there the situation stands. The problem 
of adjustment between the teachers’ colleges and 
the colleges of liberal arts in training teachers 
cannot be solved unless there is constituted in 
évery state an educational commission to study 
without prejudice or bias and with complete un- 
derstanding the needs of the rural, elementary, 
grammar, junior and senior high schools in re- 
spect to the academic and professional equipment 
of teachers. 
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Health Education 


URING the past decade we have been mak- 
[) ing progress in health instruction, but we 

need to keep going for some distance yet 
along the lines we have been moving. In some 
schools there is no systematic course in health in- 
struction. The teachers rely almost entirely upon 
morning talks. They use health guides in pre- 
naring their talks, but the pupils do not have any 
textbooks or reading books to reinforce or fix in 
memory what is told them by their teacher. It 
will doubtless be granted by the readers of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS that in no other important 
subject taught in the schools would we be satisfied 
with only morning talks by the teacher. Think 
of teaching history, geography or arithmetic en- 
tirely by occasional informal talks! 

If we expect to influence a pupil’s action so that 
he will adopt healthful and avoid unhealthful 
practices, we must make the teaching of health 
more impressive, more dynamic than the teaching 
of other subjects in which the pupil has not ac- 
quired habits already. In the matter of health, 
pupils have established habits and prejudices 
before they come to school. For instance, the 
majority of pupils have probably got into the 
way of drinking ice water at meals. Now, in order 
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to change this habit, if healthful living requires 
it, one must make a deep impression upon the 
pupil, which means that it must be presented so 
concretely and impressively that he will appre- 
ciate the importance of restraining the habit 
which he has already acquired and correcting the 
prejudice in favor of ice water. 

In connection with an investigation of the 
methods of teaching health in the schools, several 
hundred students in one university were asked 
to describe their habits with respect to a number 
of health matters. They drink ice water; they 
eat hot breads when they can obtain them; a large 
proportion of them, men and women alike, smoke 
cigarettes; they sit up late hours; they swallow 
their food largely unmasticated, especially at 
breakfast and luncheon, and they are guilty of 
other violations of the healthful living that they 
were taught in the schools. 

Some teachers and some textbooks on health 
magnify the diseases that are supposed to afflict 
one who violates any health habit. The instruc- 
tion in health in a number of the schools investi- 
gated consists pretty largely in talking about 
diseases, with the result that the pupils become 
callous. To play up disease is an ineffective way 


to develop interest in health. Investigations made 
by psychologists interested in psychoanalysis have 
shown that quite frequently adults suffer from 


one disease or another mainly because the thing 
has been impressed upon them so deeply that they 
cannot free their minds of it. Doctor Jackson has 
published a book in which descriptions are given 
of persons supposedly suffering from one or an- 
other affliction the source of which was largely 
mental. Other books which are attracting wide- 
spread attention at this moment cite many 
instances of persons who have been cured of 
aches and ills when they were made to think of 
health and vigor instead of ill-health and dis- 
ability. 

The practice of dwelling too insistently upon 
disease in health instruction in the schools can- 
not be too severely condemned. Fortunately in- 
structors are coming to rely more largely than 
heretofore upon positive and constructive meth- 
ods in health instruction. They are making 
pupils think of health as a means of accomplish- 
ing what they want to accomplish—not having to 
time their play and work; developing good hearts 
and lungs so that they can perform stunts with as 
much skill and endurance as their companions, 
and taking care of the teeth so that they can 
chew their food thoroughly in order to have 
strength enough to run as fast or hit a ball as 
hard or do any other task as well as their com- 
petitors. 
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List of Exhibitors at Atlantic 
City Meeting 


A 
Booth No. 
Albert Tenchers’ AGOREy .... 2. oc cc ccc csccecescccccccecvecces G-4 
OR rere eer Terre rrr eer r ere ree ere re D-23 
American Abrasive Metals Sennen iclipd iocadouaeemeeed B-12 
American Child Health Association... ...........ccscccccccsccecs B-8 
Panestont Cee COMO <6 cocci i ccccccccsetvscccvecesenees C-29 
femnstenes Tibeseihen Pieeh, TGs « <c.o.s.o6ccccccccecsccssetcess F-40 F-42 
American Federation of Organ. for the Hard of Hearing, Inc..... A-32 
Dea, DD TE GG oe on oc cee nace sense ees setae ses caw K-45 
a TE, NS oa io 50's wed eae S PSOE ODAMO OST CERES C-7 
es I Sig goed od os Cede cent Sen bens dcdd ons C-18 
Ae, SE oki ied bescecases ced bad cdma eau A-38 
American Seating Company ..... . . D-29-31-33-35, E-30-32-34-36 
American Type Founders Company ...............0sseeeseeeeee E-39 
Ri TR CII ao oo no once nics ceccavesnasecs . A-8 
eer rer Terres eer rr D-3 
a 56 1s ed hentad ow a eeaaew adie emia . G14 
i i ic adc cicbinalew'eeee cht oeeee@ammes G-23 
Atwater Kent Mfg. Company ..... ia . .B-26-28-30 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Comes eS ee tree H-34 
B 
ee, A re er ee C-21 
Bacon & Vincent Company, Inc. i Pasa ch acti ssi peacheceal Oot ax ee ee 
I I Gr sc 5 a sida ew ics mpd Nihal aren ream H-31 
Barnes & Company, A. S. ...... jihad avec os al an ne aed H-18 
Boneh @& Laeeb Ontionl Company ... oo. .cccccsscsccccecs K-37-39 
rer ee ne K-17 
Beckley-Cardy Company ........ . C9 
nn PEEP CPT e TTT PO re rer . K-29 
en I ares 05 cin w nae adinik wed awa pine wawee's . Cl? 
En) Bc a. ood’. p.ar-6 dl SS i sew en clnlaetaea C-32 
Bobbs Merrill Company ...... LE PT ye. eee es H-39 
Book House for Children ...... m? 5 eae wickedness 
Bowling Green Business University . (nc ngewe dace eae 
I I Nc wild Weds os KeKaw Enea eee F-11-13 
eS SN, TRS, nk oe sce cdwincercdascsedvecees L-21 
Bruce Publishing Company FE OE Cn eae E-41 
EN Ee ee ee ee ee err Treen I-43 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company .....................+e00. A-3 
C 
I I IS 5 ord ee ss aNd oer eg Steen aes . A-30 
Caproni & Bro., Inc., P. P. De ae aati che rene cc drat oe iad eter ae E-3 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Company ...................-+e++e0- B-44 
I I sa ots cg cing dle S)anedk Syl mig Wk Na ane H-8 
Central Scientific Camgene lle aa sn ts 0 gia tcc Rao Mie a D-42-44 
Chicago Apparatus Company iia ciate oe ee Sides Ghee ani . -D-24-26 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company .................. +e. L-22 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Company ......................00- K-14 
Ce SY I ide caved awa enmpetonedody seeds cemals F-2 
en I a os as, 2 aided ahaa oie ib Saleen ene ele B-42 
Clark & Company, George M. . B-40 
Classroom Teacher, Inc. / Sa huss academe F-7-9 
Cleanliness Institute ........... pe ow aca ave lie otene a ee L-28-29 
Coca Cola Company ......... Pe ee ee ee ee K-3-5 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company ...............00c0cceccccueees A-29 
Columbia School Supply Company .....................cc0ceeees L-8 
Ro Ee II Oe ois ss oi pbs nea wasinccseekccucecan F-17-19 
Continental Chemical Corporation re Pe Pee PC eae I-39-41 
D 
I IRON SN 3 2! den ry me. bm ome taco iia aise eee A-7 
I I, ong ganic ba connec c:a00snesedecaveuanven K-12 
Dennison Mfg. Company . C-10-12 
Denoyer-Geppert Company POE TER EEE CTS ROOT Y re L-6-26-27 
Re OE fin n.d's cdl uaceennie vc bs espa s Seeen wameeraee C-2-4 
I I SN nosis 00:0. adin-sig ide eeehtneena eins L-23-24 
eee rr et Pe rete Sr ier! L-5 


Booth No. 


I I os oe oka awake een aves Sean K-38-35 
ee I Bk poids diisinne seer eneins Ware H-9-11 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation ................ ede. pre A-34-36 
Re Ge I, BN oc evs ciec ceo dcese cde ee Pc -oo De82 
SS OER OT EEO Te K-26 
ee eee i a Whe rhe DDS ee Ree Dae EES EN eer 
Dodge Bros. Corporation ....cc ccc cccccccccscccns 1-17-19- 21, K-18-20-22 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Sein, ame ie .. L-20 
Draper Shade Company, Luther O. ................665. .. F-30 
Se NE I icccce sn cicsavvecosecceeuns . E-31 
E 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. ................:- . M-3 
Eberhard Faker Pencil Company ...... aes mts .. C28 
Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Company, D. A. ea . C-43 
Educational Device Company ............---.seee0% . H-14 
Educational Publishing Corporation ............ . El 
MeGpentiameal Test TGR 2c cc ccccccccscccacccs .. A-33 
ec cc earls ebslniakotd (ew veeoa ae Kel A-41 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. ...............+0: oo 
I TPIS, BI 66 600.55 cdc Seccweseeccusceue \E-34-36 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Company ............... D-20 
F 
ts I oe sis ae ra. sacs a eases Be WR D-40 
ee I ks viclni ss bieolew ace Sewanee .. H-83 
ee 6 de ene hae ewecewenceclenes B-10 
SN ND Sica cd oc cbcnadcsseinnsees . G35 
NN I oo Sig os nse ip wh Giro a Skips De wa eS es I-7 
gS rr mr F-22-24 
G 
I re I 5 carsia oS 8's hae eea bad weaseainea ae H-13 
i a a so bulb sis kmdewgndiepawdss I-25-27-29 
es ee, s,s ds be saw Cubes bas cebwase beeeen A-11-18 
EE SE he TE Er ee ee F-39-41 
Ce SI nook ob ive dbk dewcwidisinesceeauenes . F-26 
ee ree “L-13-14- 1 5-16- 17 
NS ee ad edie dh eam dag beed awed < eee E-17-19 
H 
I TS i ag da bs wih d we ROR SRS ol G-14 
I ss dare bibliara ees ae nee aarae . G25 
SN, TN Oe I cic cciin cas adsecwasebisdunese . H-19 
MG Ge TS CI nnn cic ce ssiwccssccccecusce A-42 
Harter School Supply Company iota . C25 
Heywood-Wakefield Company .............. A-17-19-21, B- 18-20-22 
I, SI CI a osc acldoe ends besp Saninawea een 1-33-85 
ee Se ae ne ae 
Hivernaud & Westernacher .................005: Gis erate create rane K-43 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company ............... : . 21 
Holmes Company, Warren S. ..............-s.08: a8 eee 
EE a 
LECCE COTE TCE TE CRETE OE G-13 
a Se I is. 05 y's widvanie kd kw Siar db be esa weeoR A-8 
Se I, I I BS ic s.n occa cec-6:0e secre vcicces . D-10 
I 
Ideal School Supply Company .................ceeeeeees . A-2-4-6 
International Kindergarten Union i . A-26 
International Time Recording Company a 'N. y. Fatatde ta . «G-17-19-21 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. ................0.00-cccueees K-8 
J 
I SIN 6 oo has dipresdn 6o.60.0sneeauadeedeseaa< . K-47 


nr Cn ee en er H-21 





Booth No. 


Keaney Bros. & Wolkins, Inc. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company........ 
Keystone View Company 

Knopf, Alfred A. .... 

Kundtz Co., Theodor .. 


Laurel Book Company 
Legislative Commission, N. E. A. 
Leitz, Inc., E. , 
Lippincott Company, J. B. 
Little, Brown & Company ..... 
Llewellyn Company, Jos. C. ... 
Longmans, Green & Company 
Lyons & Carnahan 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 


Manual Arts Press : 
Maple City Stamping Company.. 
Masury-Young Company 

Maxwell & Company, Inc., S. A. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 
McKinley Publishing Co. 
McNight & McKnight 
Merriam Company, G. & C 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


Midland Press 

Mills Company 

Multiplex Display Fixture Company 
Multistamp Company, Inc. 


. 


National Association for the Study of the Platoon of Work-Study- 
Play School Organization 

National Association of Teachers Agencies 

National Child Welfare Association, Inc. 

National Dairy Council 

National Geographic Society 

National School Equipment Company 

National Teachers Agency 

Nation’s Schools Publishing Company 

Natural Slate Blackboard Company 

Nelson Company, Herman 

Nelson & Sons, Thomas ... 

New Education Fellowship 

New Jersey Seating Company 

New York Times 

Noble & Noble 

Norton Door Closer Company 


Nystrom & Company, A. J E-27-29 


Owen Publishing Company, F. 
Oxford University Press , 


Palmer Company 

Palmer Company, A. N. 

Peabody College for TeachersAlumni Assn. 
Pepperell Braiding Company 

Peterson & Company, Inc., Leonard 
Printaprimer Company 

Progressive Education Association 

Publie School Publishing Company 
Publishers Service Bureau 


Quaker Oats Company 
Quarrie & Company, W. F. 


R. C. A. Victor Company, Inc. 
Rand McNally & Company 
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Booth No. 
Rawlplug Company, Inc. 
Reedsboro Chair Company 
Remington Rand, Inc. . 
Review of Reviews Corporation 
en og idin.as osu einsdee mee cea edeieeuuns ‘ 
Row, Peterson & Company 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company . 


Sadlier, Inc., Wm. H.... 

Sanford Mfg. Company 

Scholastic Publishing Company 

Science Service 

Service Bureau of State Teachers Assns.. ; 
ee ee Oe a, dg G5b6460s 50 son wk een eeebeeenwaee M-4-5 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, Inc. 

Sijestrem Company, dobn EB. 2... cccccccscscccsces 
Slingerland-Comstock Company 

Smith, L. C., & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

Southern Teachers Agency 

South-Western Publishing Co. 

Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Spencer Lens Company 

Spencer Turbin Company 

Standard Crayon Mfg. Company 

Standard Electric Time Company ..... 

Starr Piano Company 

Steel Furniture Company 

Stenotype Division of LaSalle Extension University 
Survey, The 


Technical Supply Company 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 


Underwood Typewriter Company 
Universal Publishing Syndicate 
University of Chicago Press 
University of Iowa 

University Publishing Company 


V 
Victor Animatograph Company, Inc. 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 


Wallace & Company, J. D. 

Wallace Pencil Co. 

Walraven Book Cover Company, A. T. 

Wayne Iron Works 

Weber Costello Company 

Webster Publishing Company 

Weis Mfg. Company, Inc., Henry ial 

I Oe Pe oc icone 600645055 ons ede nGenbeobaneae F-29-31 
West Disinfecting Company 

Wetmore Declamation Bureau 

White Sewing Machine Company 

Williams, Brown and Earle .... 

Wilson Company, H. W. ....... 

Wilson Magazine Company 

Winnetka Individual Materials, Inc. 

ee Ce See ci cacsc sd eencdahinteteoemeseeenane E-8-10 
Wittliff Furniture Brace Company 

Wright Company, E. A. 

World Book Company 


Yale University Press ... 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


Zaner-Bloser Company 
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Practical School Administration: 


Administering Revenue Funds 
Other Than Taxes 


By PHILIP LOVEJOY, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 


OONER or later every school administrator 
S finds his institution receiving multitudinous 
small revenues that do not come from the 
regular school taxes. These include receipts 
from school bookstores, athletic accounts, school 
dramatics and pageants, to say nothing of cafe- 
terias and countless other types of activities. 
Needless to state these funds need to be admin- 
istered and recorded as punctiliously as do those 
that are derived directly from taxation. In a 
large sense they are as much public funds as are 
the revenues from taxes. The public is entitled 
to a report on these funds the same as on the 
regular costs of school administration. By neces- 
sity every school has a fairly adequate method of 
handling the tax revenues, since reports are re- 
quired by both the state and federal governments. 
These other funds, being purely local, have 
been without much uniformity in their handling 
and many an administrator has found it more or 
less difficult to care for these funds adequately 
and yet simply. The problem of the large system 
as compared to the small system in this regard is 
simply one of numbers of accounts and size of 
revenue. If the small school sells a simple hot 
lunch at a cost of five cents and has but fifty 
pupils who purchase it, the problem of account- 
ing is no different from the great metropolitan 
school that sells a differentiated menu to 4,000 
pupils in each of twenty schools. The problem of 
management has entered and greater buying is 
necessary, but the money in each case must be 
cared for with the same exactness. 


Controlling Funds 


Many schools have had problems arise that 
concern the control of funds raised under the 
auspices of some class. The problem has related 
to the ownership and expenditure of these rev- 
enues. In some instances in smaller communities 
the classes have assumed that the funds were the 
property of the class, to be spent according to its 
own dictates. The lack of a policy on the part 
of the board of education and the lack of a care- 
fully prepared accounting plan for such revenues 
do not lessen the ultimate problem. Many a 
school executive has found himself in a tight 


place in such controversies. It is necessary here, 
as in all other cases involving money, to have a 
carefully prepared plan and then to place it in 
operation. A minimum of labor must be entailed 
in the system; yet the accounts must be accur- 
ately kept. Let us first of all discuss the policy 
concerning such funds. No technique for their 
control can exist until the policy is established. 
One public school has the following code: 

“All school activities involving the expenditure 
of money not appropriated through the budget 
shall be classed as internal. 

“Internal school activities shall be under the 
direction and control of the superintendent of 
schools and shall be conducted by means of a 
complete system of accounting activities to be 
known as internal accounting.” 


Bookkeeping in the School 


So much for a general policy concerning these 
funds. Next there must be developed a technique 
for adequately handling the funds. The first step 
in this development is found in that part of the 
public school code, already mentioned, that re- 
lates to finance. A method of procedure is de- 
veloped, and the working of the policy explained. 
So many questions are asked concerning a simple 
but entirely comprehensive system for adminis- 
tering revenue funds that we shall attempt to 
explain in detail the technique for the control 
of such monies. 

In the first place, there must be a set of books 
so that revenues, expenditures and balances may 
be seen at a glance. Then, of course, there must 
be a means of requisitioning the money or the 
supplies needed. If these supplies are to be pur- 
chased, there must be a purchase order and ul- 
timately a check or voucher to settle the claim. 
Various types of receipts may be necessary and 
certain special types of foolproof tickets may 
have to be developed. If stores are to be kept 
in a local stock room there must be of necessity 
a store or equipment inventory that will give 
a running balance. A trial balance book together 
with a pay roll form and a balance sheet, as well 
as a form for traveling expenses, may be highly 
desirable. 
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It is necessary for the administrator to list 
all of the various activities that come under the 
head of internal accounts. Their functions and 
objectives must then be defined. After that it is 
possible to determine their financial status. 
Thereafter it is necessary to develop forms that 
will adequately and completely care for the needs 
or objectives that have been previously deter- 
mined. No deviation must be permitted. All ac- 
counts must be kept in regular order. A complete 
statement must be available at a moment’s notice 
and the entire affair raised above the plane of 
suspicion. 

No administrator must evince the slightest de- 
sire to cover up any particular account. He must 
invite information about the accounts from the 
faculty, the pupils and the citizens. The best 
way to avoid any undue excitement on the part 
of any of these three groups is the development 
of a simple understandable system from which 
periodic statements are issued. Information is a 
formidable defense. It would seem that more 
than one individual should be involved in the 
modus operandi of the system and yet but one 
person should be definitely responsible. By that 
is meant that the determination of expenditure, 
for instance, should come from someone other 
than the final accountant who writes the checks 
or from someone other than the administrator 


who passes judgment upon the need. 


How Records Are Kept 


With these ideas in mind, we shall develop a 
simple system for efficiently handling these 
monies. First and foremost there must be a 
statement of general regulations. In the public 
school code referred to these are given as follows: 

“For all activities conducted in the school for 
which no public monies are appropriated, there 
shall be a complete permanent and uniform sys- 
tem of financial records. Internal activities com- 
prise the conduct of lunch rooms, school publica- 
tions, locker rentals, athletics, entertainments 
and such other activities as shall from time to 
time be sanctioned by the board of education. 

“The responsibility for the conduct of these ac- 
tivities shall be vested in the principal of the 
school. He shall be responsible for the mainte- 
nance of a system of records to control all the 
financial transactions that occur. 

“This accounting shall include a control over all 
cash receipts and disbursements, the incurrence 
of debts and the making of contracts, the pur- 
chase and position of supplies and equipment and 
the custodianship of cash and other assets. All 
monies collected in the school shall be passed 
through these interna] accounting records. 
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“The entire system of records shall be subject 
to the inspection and audit at any time by the 
superintendent of schools or his delegated assist- 
ant.” 

Having set up these general regulations so that 
they are clear to all concerned, we next list the 
special accounting forms that will be needed. 
Those listed here are for a city with two high 
schools, and six elementary schools. All the 
forms mentioned here, however, will not neces- 
sarily be needed in any one school. The local ad- 
ministrator must choose for himself. In one 
school system there are now two sets of accounts. 
One is kept for the senior high school and the 
other for the junior high school. Two separate 
clerks maintain these records. Each clerk is 
regularly employed by the board of education for 
purposes other than internal accounts. A portion 
of the clerks’ time is daily devoted to this im- 
portant task. The list of record forms for in- 
ternal accounting includes the following: 

1. Finance I A 251, cash receipts, duplicate, 
white and yellow. 

2. Finance I A 25la, envelope cash receipts, 
students’ association. 

3. Finance I A 252, cash book sheets (white, 
11” by 14”). 

4. Finance I A 252a, binder for cash book. 

5. Finance I A. 253, ledger sheets (buff, 914” 
by 11%”). 

6. Finance I A 253a, binder for ledger sheets. 

7. Finance I A 254, requisition, duplicate, 
white and yellow. 

8. Finance I A 255, purchase order, white, 
blue, salmon, pink, numbered consecutively. 

9. Finance I A 256, voucher check, duplicate, 
pink, safety yellow, numbered consecutively. 

10. Finance I A 257, equipment inventory, yel- 
low, head and tail. 

11. Finance I A 258, sales control record, sal- 
mon. 

12. Finance I A 259, loan of equipment. 

13. Finance I A 260, ticket, candy receipt, yel- 
low. 

14. Finance I A 261, locker receipts, white, 
perforated. 

15. Finance I A 262, internal pay roll. 

16. Finance I A 263, student ticket, new form. 

17. Finance I A 263a, connected, numbered, 
strip ticket. 

18. Finance I A 264, total balance sheet. 

19. Finance I A 265, lunch room inventory, in- 
cludes candy. 

20. Finance I A 266, report of each event. 

21. Finance I A 268, receipts. 

22. Finance I A 281, petty cash voucher. 

The accounts needed are next listed. Here is 
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INSIST ON THE ORIGINAL 


Millions—millions of American school children 
are drinking this delicious malted milk, because 
it is unlike any other—and because it is perhaps 
the most wholesome food for growing children 
that nature and science have yet evolved. 
Here’s a great boon to lunch hour service in 
schools. A ten-gallon electric mixer for Hor- 
lick’s may be had without outlay of purchase 
money. Pays for itself. It enables school lunch 
rooms to mix this best loved malt drink —much 
higher in food value than the best full cream 
milk—in economical lots. Takes two minutes 
to mix. Horlick’s, the original malted milk, is 
today, as always, first in quality of ingredi- 
ents, first in nutrition, first in deliciousness. 


Send today for our Nabe Ly ©) ing units in your School 
School Plan with de- /\\ ‘ ren ij (7% SA without appropriation 
tails of our interesting ‘ ; ih SUS \ 2B. from you. The Horlick 
contract whereby we . pee Malted Milk Corpora- 
place one or more mix- . tion, Racine, Wisconsin. 


HORLICK’S 
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a suggestion, given under the heading of “Ac- 
tivities.” 
Account No. 1. Board of education, fines, text- 
book losses, etc. 
2. Board of education, telephone 
fees. 
3. Board of education, waste paper. 

11. High school football. 

12. High school basket ball. 

13. High school baseball. 

14. High school track. 

15. High school soccer. 

16. High school girls’ hockey. 

17. High school girls’ basket ball. 

18. High school swimming. 

21. High school Cosmos. 

31. Band account. 

32. Orchestra account. 

41. High school debating. 

51. Class of January, 1929. 

52. Class of June, 1929. 

53. Class of January, 1930. 

54. Class of June, 1930, and each 
additional class as it attains 
junior classification. 

. High school lockers. 

. Student association, General 
Fund. 

. Petty cash. 

. High school lunchroom. 

. Interest on bank balances and 
bonds. 

. Such other accounts as may be 
necessary. 

. Athletic reserve account. 

. Lunch room reserve account. 

. Cosmos reserve account. 

. Orchestra and band reserve. 

. Equipment reserve. 

. Locker deposits reserve. 

. Equipment reserve. 

. Board of education, evening 
school and such accounts as 
may be needed. 

. Board of education, recreational 
fund and such accounts as 
may be needed. 


Suggested means of procedure for utilizing 


these various forms are as follows: A general 
ledger shall be kept with accounts to control all 
financial transactions. The ledger form used, 
Finance I A 253, shall be loose-leaf, and of stock 
form. 

The activity accounts shall be credited with re- 
ceipts and debited with expenses incurred by 
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them. Other accounts shall be credited and deb- 
ited as hereinafter provided. 

Postings shall be made to the ledger from the 
books or documents of original entry. Postings 
shall be made daily, and balances checked weekly. 

The activity accounts shall be credited with re- 
ceipts and debited with expenses incurred by 
them; other accounts shall be credited and deb- 
ited as hereinafter provided. 

Postings shall be made to the ledger from the 
books or documents of original entry. Postings 
shall be made daily, and balances checked weekly. 

(To be continued) 





A Message to the Teaching Profession 
From the N. E. A. President 


To all members of the teaching profession in 
the United States, E. Ruth Pyrtle, president, 
National Education Association, sends greetings 
through the Journal of the National Education 
Association. Her message is reproduced here. 

“Heartiest greetings for the new year! May it 
be for every teacher a year of happy achievement. 
The profession is at work on its problems as 
never before. Among the great projects which 
are being carried forward are: 

“1. The enlistment of the profession toward 
the goal of 100 per cent membership in local, state 
and national associations. 

“2. Life enlistment in behalf of permanent 
professional service. 

“3. Vitalized group study and faculty meet- 
ings using the state and national journals. 

“4. Every teacher at work on the problems of 
the profession with a fuller understanding of such 
questions as tenure, retirement, salaries and the 
training of teachers. 

“5. Revision of the curriculum to meet the 
new needs of to-day’s life. 

“6. Better articulation of the various units of 
the school system. 

“7. The interpretation of the schools through 
American Education Week. 

“8. The strengthening of state departments of 
education and the creation of a federal depart- 
ment of education. 

“9. Preparation for the celebration of the 
Horace Mann Centennial in 1937. 

“May every school work on some of these proj- 
ects—perhaps five out of the nine. The teaching 
profession to-day has a large place in American 
life. The people are turning to the schools with a 
rich and abundant faith that they will provide a 
fair start in life for our thirty million youth. Did 
professional people ever face a greater challenge?” 
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n the “City of Light 
even the streets 
are paved with 


4l 


SEALEX LINOLEUM 












PUBLIC HALL 


A handsome floor of Sealex Treadlite 
Tile, in black and white marble effects, 
is the principal decorative unit in this 
dignified interior. This floor was con- 
structed tile-by-tile to a design by the 
architects, F. P. Platt & Bro. 


































CLASS-ROOM 


HE “City of Light” is a model city 

(with streets you can walk on and 
“buildings” you can enter) built for 
the Westinghouse Lamp Company on a 
single floor of a New York skyscraper. 

While the “City” is primarily an ex- 
hibit of scientifically correct lighting, 
it also demonstrates the value of mod- 
ern resilient floors. 

F. P. Platt & Bro., the well-known 
architects who planned this unusual 
exhibit, have used Sealex Linoleums 
and Sealex Tiles in a wide variety of 
designs and patterns. Each of the dif- 
ferent types of interiors has a suitable 
floor—modern, attractive and comfort- 
able underfoot. 


Let us enter the school class-room 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
General Office: Kearny, N. J. 
Authorized Contractors for Bonded Floors are located in principal cities. 
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in the “City of Light.” The floor in- 
stalled here is of the same advanced 
type found today in so many of our 
finest educational centres, from kin- 
dergartens to universities...a Bonded 


Floor of Sealex Linoleum. 


It is modernly colorful... quiet...com- 
fortable. Economical too—for these 
long-wearing floors neverrequire paint- 
ing, varnishing or refinishing. A push 
broom or mop does for ordinary clean- 
ing, and if things are spilled—ink, fruit 
juices, greasy foods etc.—they are 
wiped up without a trace of damage. 

May we tell you about the Guar- 
anty Bond which goes with BONDED 
FLOORS of Sealex Linoleum and 
Sealex Treadlite Tile? 






























A two-toned floor of Sealex Jaspe 
Linoleum—cheerfully decorative 
without being obtrusive. This, like 
all Sealex floors, will keep its origi- 
nal good looks—it is spot-proof and 
stain-proof. 
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Index of School Building and 
School Supply Prices 


Continuing down 


trend in school building 


costs is forecast; prices of basic materials of 
school supplies are also decreasing sharply 


By HAROLD F. CLARK ANp OSCAR K. 


BUROS, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND JOHN GUY 


FOWLKES, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


HE final index of total school construction 
*[ cost for November has dropped to 97.75. 

This figure represents a decline of 0.53 
points from October, but an increase of 0.38 
points over November, 1928. Present data indi- 
cate a continuing down trend in the costs of 
school building construction—at least for the 
next few months. The preliminary index for 
December is 97.52. Within the last four years, 
school construction costs have decreased 214 per 
cent. The school building index includes the av- 
erage costs of material and labor throughout the 
United States but not the costs of sites or of 
architects’ and contractors’ services. 

As a result of the conferences called by Presi- 
dent Hoover, much newspaper publicity was 
given to the belief that the leaders of labor and 
industry had agreed not to lower wages or de- 
mand increases. Nevertheless, in spite of the de- 
creasing volume of construction and the increas- 
ing amount of unemployment in the building 
trades, the index of labor costs for December in- 
creased to a new all-time high record. The final 
index for December is 104.00. 

Material prices for November, as indicated by 
the index of material prices, decreased sharply 
from the October prices. The final index for No- 
vember is 93.30. Further decreases are to be 
expected in the near future. The preliminary 
estimate for December is 92.80. 

The total valuation of new building contracts 
awarded in the thirty-seven states east of the 
Rocky Mountains, as reported by the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, amounted to $316,368,100 
during the month of December. This amount is 
19 per cent under the total for November, 1929, 
and is 27 per cent under the total for December, 
1928. The December, 1929, total is the smallest 
monthly total since February, 1925, and is 36 per 
cent less than the average December total for 
the previous four years. The total construction 
bill for the year 1929 amounted to $5,754,290,500, 
the smallest annual total in the past five years. 

The total value of new contracts awarded for 


educational buildings during the month of De- 
cember was $19,841,800. This figure represents 
a decrease of 23 per cent from the November 
total and a decrease of 22 per cent from the total 
for December, 1928. The total valuation of all 
educational building contracts awarded during 
1929 amounted to $381,908,000. This total is 5 


PRICE INDEXES: 1926 AVERAGE — 100 


Total 
Costs 


110.62 
94.14 
89.66 
99.58 

100.01 
98.22 

100.00 
97.95 
97.26 


Material Labor 


79.30 
82.96 
78.87 
87.64 
94.49 
95.98 
100.00 
101.99 
102.70 








97.37 
98.58 


102.93 
102.93 


November ..... 
December 


1929 
January 
February 


95.58 
98.73 
98.51 
97.80 
97.74 
97.27 
97.44 
97.47 
98.07 
98.28 
97.75 
97.52° 


102.99 
102.99 
102.99 
103.02 
103.00 
103.14 
103.36 
103.34 
103.46 
103.78 


September . 
October 
November . 


“*Not final. 








per cent less than the total for 1928 and is 6 per 
cent less than the average of the previous four 
years. The peak year in educational construc- 
tion, as indicated by valuation, was 1925 with a 
total of $426,386,000. 

Thomas S. Holden, in charge of the statistical 
division of the F. W. Dodge Corporation, esti- 
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ZF PeeRvenie UNIS" 
Installed in this 
Massachusetts 


High School 











i Al a reli a th ac 








EERVENT Units should be used not 
only in schools but in such other 
public and semi-public buildings as 
theatres, hotels, department stores, etc., 
where large numbers of people gather 
and wherever extreme conditions for 
heating and ventilating exist. 


PeerVent Units installed eighteen 
years ago still cost little to operate and 
almost nothing for upkeep. Even these 
old units are far superior to the central 
fan system, as each unit, independently 
operated, eliminates the expense of ven- 
tilating unoccupied rooms. Today, Peer- 
Vent employs the same basic principles, 
but recent models are highly refined and 
improved in construction and mechanical 
excellence. 






























New rans . iia 
Ripley & Le Boutill 
Buerkel & Company ~ Engineste™ 
James S. Cassidy —Contractor 







PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO. 
The Pioneers of Unit Ventilation 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 









Offices in Principal Cities from Coast to 
Coast 
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Chart 1. 


mates that school building construction in the 
thirty-seven Eastern states will reach a new high 
total of $440,000,000 during 1930. These thirty- 
seven states are estimated to include 91 per cent 
of all construction in the United States. A group 
of leading building publications operated by Na- 
tional Trade Journals, Inc., optimistically fore- 
cast that the valuation of education construction 
will be approximately $641,000,000 for the nation. 

As a part of the business stabilization pro- 
gram, a decided increase in the volume of school- 


Index of school building prices. 


*Not final. 


house construction may be expected. The bond 
market as shown by the index of school bond 
prices appearing in the American School Board 
Journal is becoming more favorable for school 
bond issues. In addition, the costs of schoolhouse 
construction are relatively low as compared to 
recent years. School men, however, must refrain 
from using the present situation as an opportune 
time to rush through building programs that are 
not in accordance with actual needs. Now, as al- 
ways, the desire for new school buildings should 
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Monthly index of prices of instructional school supplies. 
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AMERICA’S LEADING 


Copper and Brass 


inside and out give this School 


Double Protection 








Lincoln School, Denver, Colorado, showing new addition on left. George H. Williamson, Architect 


SS. )L. buildings must be protected against 
deterioration on the inside as well as on 
the outside. This new addition to the Lincoln 
School, Denver, is protected against the ele- 


ments by Copper flashings. 


In the plumbing system, Brass renders a 
double protective service. Brass pipe guards 
pupils from the health menace of rust-contam- 
inated water and protects the City from the 
expense and the inconvenience of repairs or 
replacements that are due to rust. 

Copper, Brass and Bronze are rust-proof 


and permanent. Wherever used—in roofing, 


plumbing, hardware or lighting fixtures— 


these metals give lasting, cost free service. 
The greatest architects of the country agree 
that they are the logical choice wherever maxi- 
mum service with minimum upkeep is desired 
—and certainly this is a primary requisite 
of all school buildings. 

The initial cost of Copper, Brass or Bronze 
equipment may be slightly higher than that of 
corrodible materials, but statistics show that in 
the long run these rust-proof metals are invari- 
ably an economy. 

We will be glad to supply full and authori- 
tative information about the uses and applica- 


tions of Copper, Brass and Bronze in schools. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Midwestern Office 
Landreth Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Office 
Shoreham Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Canadian Office 
67 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Canada 


Pacific Coast Office 
Architects Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ARCHITECTS RECOMMEND COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE 
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be critically examined in the light of the com- 
munity’s present need for a new building and its 
ability to pay, and in the light of other conflict- 
ing municipal needs, as well as of the popular 
general encouragements emanating from the 
President’s business councils for municipal con- 
struction, to avert a possible severe depression. 


The Trend of School Supply Prices 


The index of prices of the basic materials en- 
tering into the production of school supplies has 
dropped sharply during the past few months. 
The final index for November, 1929, is 93.2, 
which represents a decrease of 1.6 points from 
the total of the previous month. The most satis- 
factory data now available indicate a continuance 
of the present sharp down trend in the index. 
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Chart 3. Annual index of prices of instructional supplies. 


The probability of continuing price declines in 
the basic materials renders a cautious buying 
policy desirable. Prices of the raw materials 
needed to produce school supplies in the finished 
form are more sensitive to influencing factors 
than are the prices paid by the schools them- 
selves. This results in more stability in school 
supply prices. The present sharp decreases, how- 
ever, should be reflected in later declines in the 
catalogue prices of our more efficient and reliable 
school supply houses. 





Snoopervisors, Pseudo-visors and 
Supervisors 


Principals may be classified, according to a re- 
cent publication of the research division of the 
National Education Association, as “snoopervis- 
ors” “pseudo-visors” or supervisors. 

“The ‘snoopervisor,’” the article says, “is a 
principal who drops into the classrooms of his 
teachers for short irregular visits, counts the 
number of open windows, notes the neatness of 
the floor, smiles at the pupils, scowls at the teach- 
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er and exits hurriedly with a mystical expression 
on his countenance. 

“The ‘pseudo-visor’ is a busy principal. He visits 
all classrooms hurriedly on a ‘get-into-every-room’ 
schedule. He takes copious notes on the class 
work, making the teacher realize that she is be- 
ing critically examined. He interrupts the in- 
struction to leave a copy of his notes, and tells the 
teacher he expects improvement before his next 
visit. 

“The ‘supervisor’ visits classes according to pre- 
viously thought-out purposes. He observes often 
and long enough to form reliable judgments. He 
observes mainly teaching methods and pupil be- 
havior—not persons. He confers with the teacher 
at a time when she may ask questions, and offers 
suggestions.” 

“The principal is a success insofar as he can 
help teachers, parents and pupils to make class- 
room teaching do the most for the child,” the ar- 
ticle concludes. 





The Principal’s Part in Interpreting 
the School to the Community 


That the principal must interpret the schools 
to his teachers, to school boards and to the entire 
community goes without saying, according to E. J. 
Coltrane, superintendent, Salisbury Public Schools, 
Salisbury, N. C., in the North Carolina Teacher. 

He should be prepared to interpret to his teach- 
ers modern trends in education. If teachers really 
understand the school situation in the state they 
will be able to do much toward correcting false 
impressions that may exist in the minds of school 
patrons with whom they associate. 

The principal should interpret the schools to 
his local school board, in case there is not a local 
superintendent who deals directly with the board 
What the school board thinks will determine to a 
large extent what the community thinks. 

Since all citizens of a community play a part in 
shaping school policies, the principal should see 
that the schools are properly interpreted to the 
community. What the citizen understands about 
his local school will determine his attitude toward 
state school issues. Unless the principal proves 
to be the interpreting agency, the community may 
not be friendly to the schools. 

“How may the principal interpret the public 
schools?” Mr. Coltrane asks, and answers the 
question thus: “By the use of printed material, 
by exhibits of school activities, by public and pri- 
vate discussion of school issues, by visits of pa- 
trons to the schools and by the school activities 
and results.” 
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Announcing a new medium 
for curviculum enrichment 







Electrical Research Products Ine. 
Presents 
Initial showing of 


EDUCATIONAL 
TALKING PICTURES 


for use in the classroom 


RECORDED BY 





Epucators attending the theatre in which these pictures may 
Atlantic City Convention, February be seen is located near the entrance 
22-27 are invited to witness the pres- of the exhibit hall. 
entation of the first Talking Pictures 


produced expressly for the educa- 





tional field. The demonstration 


Electrical Research Products Jnc. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURES 
250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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What Is Ahead for Interscholastic 
Athletics? 


A timely discussion of present tendencies in secondary school com- 
petitive athletics is presented here, with constructive suggestions 
for synchronizing educational ideals with a universal play program 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, PROFESSOR OF ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


have given serious consideration to the evils 

that have attended the tremendous develop- 
ment of competitive athletics upon a secondary 
school level. The basic conflict of the activity, as 
it is now organized, with modern educational 
ideals is apparent to all who care to spend the 
time essential for making such study. The period 
of indifference, followed by one of active support 
and development, in turn followed by the devel- 
opment of a present-day organization over 
which administration has little real control may 
be best illustrated by the old story of the man 
who laid hold of a bear by the tail. He could not 
hang on and he could not let go. Such is the situ- 
ation to-day, and many thoughtful school men are 
at a loss to know what to do. 


Factors That Militate Against Change 


"T hnave given ser educators in recent years 


While a careful examination of conditions 
leads inevitably to the conclusion that present 
practice is far from desirable and that its nega- 
tive aspects far outweigh its positive values, yet 
the same study also indicates that many factors 
are involved which make change a delicate mat- 
ter. Among these are: (1) the vested interests 
in athletics, supply houses and trophy manufac- 
turers; (2) the vested interests of the consoli- 
dated and almost unionized coaching fraternity; 
(3) the influence of the professional college 
coach who looks upon the secondary school as a 
source for the maintenance of his “winning” 
reputation; (4) the attitudes developed by these 
coaches in the physical training schools that are 
now quite generally attached to state institutions 
of higher learning; (5) the factor of easy finan- 
cial support as opposed to harder thinking re- 
quired to secure adequate health appropriations 
through taxation; (6) the attitude of the local 
“sportsmen” and “leading citizens” who are en- 
thusiastically in favor of hippodroming, and (7) 
the acceptance of the so-called “advertising 
values” as an easy substitute for a more care- 


fully developed and more difficult public relations 
program. 

Existing conditions are ripe for a timely and 
objective study of conditions, together with a 
constructive program that offers a way out. 
This service has been rendered by Dr. Frederick 
Rand Rogers in a recent monograph entitled 
“The Future of Interscholastic Athletics,” pub- 
lished late in 1929 by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. This 
book should be read by every school admin- 
istrator, secondary school principal and school 
board member. Its purchase will represent a 
most profitable personal and institutional invest- 
ment, provided that it is read with care and that 
the impulse to improve follows the reading. 
Doctor Rogers is director of health education in 
the New York State Education Department. The 
problem he discusses is one that falls within his 
own particular field. His conclusions carry 
much weight. The publication of this little vol- 
ume should be of utmost significance in the field 
of health education. 

The monograph is divided into three parts. 
The first six chapters are concerned directly with 
the future of interscholastic athletics. In the 
second division four chapters are devoted to the 
real contribution and function of interscholastic 
athletic associations. The final division, includ- 
ing two chapters, is concerned with extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 


“Overview” Is Presented 


In a brief introductory chapter, Doctor Rogers 
presents an “overview” of athletics. He traces 
the major developmental periods of unorganized 
play, outside control and institutional recognition 
and organization. He briefly sketches the trend 
towards the uber alles championship ideal that 
has grown, and he significantly notes in a con- 
cluding paragraph some of the countertrends that 
are taking definite form in many centers. 

He next discusses the conditioning factors of 
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current interscholastic athletics and makes no at- 
tempt to minimize their economic and emotional 
importance. The traditional influence of the uni- 
versities and colleges in shaping secondary school 
athletics as well as academic practice is carefully 
demonstrated. With respect to the second con- 
ditioning factor, he says: 


The Role of the Newspaper 


“Opposed to the deflation of general interest 
in highly organized and intensely competitive 
sports is a force of no mean dimensions: the 
public and its ally and abetter, the newspaper. 
The trend here is definite and unmistakable in its 
downward sweep, although already showing some 
abatement in its rate of increase.” 

He shows that the newspaper factor will ulti- 
mately work itself out through the increase of 
interest in general sport. This general growth 
of interest will tend to place the proper propor- 
tion of emphasis upon schoolboy competition. 
His basis for this assertion, however, is rather 
slim. He selects the New York Times as the 
source of information. While I have observed 


similar tendencies in recent years in the Detroit 
News and the Chicago Daily Tribune in the or- 
ganization of their sports pages, yet this tendency 
is so slight when it is compared to the country as 


a whole and the small town in particular that 
Doctor Rogers’ conclusions in this field appear a 
trifle more optimistic than the facts immediately 
warrant. 

Another serious conditioning factor is the 
money involved in the present top-heavy organi- 
zation of interscholastic athletics. These vested 
interests represent the manufacturers, the 
coaches and the sports writers. Doctor Rogers 
sees an opportunity for the third group in the 
greater interest developing in the semiprofes- 
sional sports, in golf, in tennis and in private 
club athletics. Increased participation of more 
individuals in sports upon a changed program 
would ultimately benefit the manufacturers to 
a greater extent. Of the second group he says: 

“A second army of men more vitally interested 
in interscholastic athletics than manufacturers of 
sporting goods is composed of collegiate and scho- 
lastic sports coaches. Nor can the influence of 
these men be discounted as negligible, for the 
salaries paid for athletic coaching command the 
services of men who are resourceful, active and 
tenacious. Only an estimate can be made of their 
numbers, since so many of them combine coach- 
ing with other duties, such as those of high school 
physical educators. Nevertheless, professional 
interest is shown in the magazines paid for and 
read. A clue to their number may be secured 
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from this source. The Athletic Journal, the chief 
publication devoted to athletic coaching subjects, 
is sold to more than 10,000 regular subscribers, 
practically all of whom are coaches of secondary 
school and college athletic teams. 

“Probably there are at least 15,000 coaches of 
interschool sports teams in the United States who 
would be profoundly affected by any great change 
in the status of interscholastic athletics. The 
influence of these men has, in general, been ex- 
tremely conservative. They may be expected, 
therefore, to retard any positive development, 
and certainly will (until they become aware of 
the larger services which a new régime will offer 
them) attempt to block any move, the ultimate 
effect of which might be to destroy public inter- 
est in their work.” 

His most interesting and trenchant observation 
of the coaching game is contained in a footnote 
appended to the foregoing quotation. 

“Probably there is no collegiate organization so 
devoid of social value and so pregnant with pos- 
sibilities for developing unsocial habits and atti- 
tudes as the modern university coaching school. 
Its character is suggested by the nature of its 
ostensible and real contributions to its students. 
Ostensibly it trains coaches to train athletic 
teams which may amuse the public. It performs 
this service, but actually it appeals and offers aid 
to the coach who desires above all a ‘winning 
team.’ Thus, it prepares coaches to defeat each 
other .... State monies were better spent on com- 
munications with Mars than on collegiate sports 
coaching schools of this type... .” 


Player Trained for Circus Performance 


He then considers the conditioning factor of 
the relationship of present interscholastic ath- 
letics to basic educational theory and practice. 
Without doubt the two are diametrically opposed 
as they are now functioning, but Doctor Rogers 
holds little hope that school administrators will 
be able to place educational objectives in compe- 
tition with the power of public opinion and 
money. While somewhat pessimistic in this re- 
spect, Doctor Rogers is certainly justified in his 
conclusions upon the basis of evidence of con- 
structive educational leadership in the past. It is 
true, without doubt, that administrators in the 
past have not exercised the constructive leader- 
ship that is their legal and moral responsibility. 

Educationally he shows just how the present 
athletic practice is opposed to educational ideals 
insofar as the trend of “interschool sport as 
affected by public interest, the press, and money 
is in the opposite direction.” 

“The player is not developed along individual 
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lines for his own good, but trained for circus per- 
formance and victory for the satisfaction of 
others,” writes Doctor Rogers. “In the process 
health is protected as an acrobat’s or a soldier’s 
health is protected—that he may sacrifice his 
body, his health or even his life on exhibition 
days while social character is improved only in 
the narrowest sense of the term. 


Spirit of Competition Suprem« 


“Coaches and other apologists for highly com- 
petitive athletics render lip service to coopera- 
tion, but in pursuit of championships the spirit 
of competition is supreme. This is inevitable 
whenever the objectives motivating players are 
‘victory’ and ‘the championship.’ It is small won- 
der, then, that athletes and their mentors, the 
coaches, are distinguished chiefly by their pugna- 
cious attitudes. Fair play prevails chiefly be- 
cause it is enforced from above; sympathy and 
understanding, two of the three corner stones of 
civilized culture, are at heavy discount owing to 
their debilitating effects on the will to win. 

“In truth, championships, the supreme example 
of highly competitive athletics, are thought by 
some to be the very negation of democratic edu- 
cation. The necessary specialization to win 
supreme honors entails a waste of energy and 
time and a distortion of outlook which can only 
drain creative powers and warp the judgments 
of athletes. Concentration on a few athletes 
handicaps the teacher in the discharge of his 
plain duty to others and cultivates false values 
in the minds of those trained. Innate powers are 
not permitted to bud and flower naturally but are 
either forced to premature blossoming for the 
sake of others’ pleasures, or are ruthlessly 
starved and killed because they do not serve the 
god of victory in the particular skill being devel- 
oped. Respect for personality becomes a taunt, 
and consideration for others a crime. 

“If championships are good for school children, 
an increasing number of serious thinkers are 
saying to-day, then democracy, social justice, 
human sympathy, Christianity and training in 
these qualities are bad for school children. Edu- 
eation and championships, according to these 
educators, are the strangest and most incompat- 
ible of associates.” 

Doctor Rogers selects for greatest criticism the 
championship idea. He first gives the case for 
the championship idea, including the rather dubi- 
ous arguments in its favor that secondary coaches 
have learned verbatim from their superior cham- 
pionship drivers in the colleges and universities. 
He then considers the consequences of the cham- 
pionship motif and the opinions of educational 
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leaders, including the 1929 resolutions of the na- 
tional council of the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations. 

One of his basic attacks upon championships 
is that “it is desirable for children to learn more 
than a single sport and they should at least be 
exposed to many forms of games they may not 
enjoy at once or ever. Especially should junior 
and senior high school pupils become thoroughly 
acquainted with recreative activities which they 
may follow during adult life. But these objec- 
tives are seldom served by championship events, 
physical educators almost invariably concentrat- 
ing on the least valuable types of athletics and 
the most experienced athletes! Nor does the 
senior high school provide the proper time or 
place for teaching new athletic games. Grades 
10, 11 and 12 should provide opportunities for 
specialization, where adult leisure time interests 
will be established. It is significant that many 
persons who oppose them in other sports desire 
state championships in track and field events and 
cross country races—the very sports least 
adapted to adult interests and capacities and 
most dangerous to the health of adolescents.” 

Doctor Rogers feels keenly that our present 
organization of interscholastic athletics definitely 
sacrifices the individual to the welfare of the 
team, the school and, by implication, to the 
coach, since his advance and reputation depend 
largely upon winning teams. With respect to the 
specific injury to the individual he states: 

“The most telling adverse criticism of cham- 
pionship events in the field of interschool sports 
is that they tend to injure the physical well- 
being of those players who strive for supreme 
honors, that is, of all who take the events 
seriously. 


Health Is Endangered 


“Even to-day school administrators who are 
aware of the dangers of overstrain involved in 
highly competitive athletics require of each 
player a physician’s certificate of competence to 
participate therein. It must be apparent that if 
dangers exist in the ordinary interschool contest, 
the hazards are greatly increased in league cham- 
pionship encounters where players strive harder 
to win the coveted honors. It follows that as the 
championship includes a wider and wider area 
the danger to physical health must be multiplied 
many times. 

“Injuries to health are seldom broadcast fol- 
lowing championship events. The general public 
hears only of the victor, the glory, the heroes. 
The injury is ignored, but the players who suffer 
pay a great price for their caps and bells. In- 
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creased blood pressure, strained hearts, exhausted 
tissues, torn ligaments permanently weakened— 
these are typical of more obvious penalties ex- 
torted from adolescent athletes in any honor 
tournament.” 

Other serious consequences of championships 
are the injury to the social character of the indi- 
vidual. Other observers have also noted the 
undue seriousness of the “winning concept” upon 
coach and players. The superemphasis placed 
upon the importance of winning both in sec- 
ondary schools and in universities takes much of 
the pleasure out of the game and tends to bring 
into play baser motives. It now requires at least 
four major officials to maintain the spirit of fair 
play in a football game. The effect upon recre- 
ative habits tends to be negative and this again 
is a serious indictment. Our progressive schools 
spend considerable sums upon generalized health 
programs, yet the effect appears to be to furnish 
and develop material for the coaches. The chil- 
dren who need attention and development most do 
not receive it. 


What Are the Alternatives? 


The weight of opinion of school administrators 
and principals, according to Doctor Rogers, now 
appears to be definitely against the “champion- 
ship idea” as it is at present interpreted. 


After a presentation of these conditions, which 
constitute a severe and basic indictment of the 
present organization of interscholastic athletics, 
Doctor Rogers feels that we have arrived at the 


crossroads. He offers two major alternatives and 
suggests a third which he admits is not feasible. 
The first possibility is a continuation of the pres- 
ent tendency in the Middle West towards more 
centralized organization and “bigger and better 
championships.” The second is the development 
of creative athletics for all, with a constantly de- 
creasing emphasis upon the championship idea. 
The third alternative would be status quo with- 
out change and that is obviously impossible. 

As stated at the beginning of this discussion, 
Doctor Rogers has performed a brave and intelli- 
gent task by his clear statement of the problem 
and his fearlessness in suggesting the way out. 
Unlike the average reformer, Doctor Rogers is 
extremely practical in this thesis and does not 
suggest any immediate and ill conceived revolu- 
tion to change present conditions. One of the most 
worthy features of the entire discussion is the 
saneness of his approach and the general impres- 
sion he gives that a gradual shift in emphasis, 
based upon an intelligent educational program, is 
possible. His conclusions are educationally sound 
and extremely practical. 
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The Value of the Visiting Teacher 
to the School System 


Sioux City, Iowa, which was selected as one of 
thirty centers for a three-year demonstration of 
the visiting teacher service by the National Com- 
mittee on Visiting Teachers seven years ago, has 
since continued the service as an integral part of 
its school system. M. G. Clark, superintendent of 
schools, estimates the value of the visiting teacher 
to the Sioux City schools as follows: 

“Training for good citizenship is the goal of the 
present day school. In order to accomplish this 
goal every child must be given a chance to develop, 
not only his mental capacity but also his personal- 
ity and other qualities that make for success. 

“In every school there are certain children who 
are average or above in mental ability, yet for one 
reason or another they fail to adjust themselves 
to the classroom. Some fail in their work while 
others present behavior or personality difficulties. 
The show off, the day dreamer and the lazy child 
are known to every teacher. These children need 
special help. 

“It is with this group of children that the visit- 
ing teacher does her major work. She studies the 
child to find out the cause of the difficulty. Then, 
with the cooperation of the home and the school, 
she redirects the child. We have never made a 
study of the exact number of problem children in 
our schools but I think we could safely say that 
10 per cent of the children could be benefited by 
help from the visiting teacher. 

““Maladjusted children are often a drawback to 
other children in the room, because they disturb 
and take more than their share of the teacher’s 
time. When they fail it means a loss of dollars 
and cents to the school district. 

“Tn addition to the case work the visiting teacher 
usually promotes an educational program which is 
a valuable asset to the school system. We might 
speak of her as a director of the mental hygiene 
point of view. It is the purpose of this program 
to help the teacher, the principal and the parent 
understand the normal and abnormal behavior of 
children. This program may be carried on by 
talks, by group study with teachers and parents, 
by stories in newspapers or circulars, by reading 
clubs and by contact with the teacher or parent. 

“The visiting teacher also conducts clinics and 
conferences in the various schools with the regu- 
lar teachers, discusses type cases and teaches the 
principles of correct problem solution. In this 
way, the number of cases referred to the visiting 
teacher is greatly lessened and each classroom 
teacher becomes more self-supporting in solving 
her own room problems.” 
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This department will be devoted to an informal discus- 


sion of problems arising in the every-day life of principals 


and superintendents. 


The following discussions are based 


on answers to inquiries received recently by the director 


of the department. 


Similar inquiries are invited and 


should be addressed to Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, Depart- 
ment of Education, 


The Junior College Problem 


Recently an inquiry was received concerning 
the junior college. Inasmuch as the junior college 
problem is a live one, it is deemed worth while 
to present in this column some material on the 
subject. The inquiry is as follows: 

“We are anxious to get authentic information 
on the junior college, particularly with reference 
to the following points: 

“1. Is the number of junior colleges increasing? 

“2. Are the majority of these colleges supported 
by public taxation or are they private institu- 
tions? 

“3. Would a city of 50,000, many of whose 
pupils go to college or normal school, be justified 
in establishing a junior college? 

“4. What special needs are the junior colleges 
supposed to meet? 

“5. By about what percentage is the school tax 
rate increased by establishing junior colleges? 

“6. Are junior colleges proving a success in 
cities where they have been tried? 

“If you can answer these questions for us or 
can refer us to printed material which will give 
this information, we shall be grateful.” 


Standards Are Being Established 


In answer to this inquiry the following infor- 
mation, supplemented by the accompanying 
tables, was supplied. 

Although the junior college is still a new unit 
‘in our educational system, progress has been 
made in setting up desirable standards for its 
development. In 1928, twenty-four of the thirty- 
nine states in which junior colleges were found 
had set up state standards. For Colorado, Dr. 
Frederick Lamson Whitney reports that desirable 
suggestive criteria for the public junior college 
have been tentatively formulated in the following 


manner: 
Definition: A public junior college is an exten- 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


sion of the public school system in a local school 
district offering two years of college work beyond 
the high school level. 

Authorization: The electors of a district must 
favor the proposed junior college course by a 
two-thirds vote at a special election called on peti- 
tion by 500 or more qualified electors residing in 
the school district. 


Organizing the College 


Criteria for organization: population—the 
population of the school district shall be at least 
10,000; assessed valuation—there shall be an as- 
sessed valuation in the school district of at least 
$10,000,000; available higher education—there 
shall be no college, university or other institution 
of higher learning in the district or in the im- 
mediate vicinity; status of the lower schools, 
educational and financial—the objectives and con- 
tent of the public school offerings in the kinder- 
garten and the first twelve grades shall have been 
determined by scientific investigation and shall be 
on a level commensurate with the best profes- 
sional judgment; the administration of the cur- 
riculum shall result in pupil progress at a normal 
rate and in pupil achievement of both proximate 
and ultimate goals comparable to that in the more 
advanced state and local school systems of the 
country; the district tax rate shall produce ade- 
quate funds for the maintenance of the public 
school program adopted by the administration; 
state aid for the local school system shall meet the 
just needs of the situation and, in comparison 
with total public school revenues, shall be in pro- 
portion similar to that in the most advanced state 
school systems; the compensation of all teachers 
in the lower schools shall be on a level of pro- 
fessional efficiency and shall compare favorably 
with salaries in the most advanced public school 
systems; the cost of instruction per pupil and the 
total school cost shall compare favorably with 
costs in the most advanced public school systems. 
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Concerning the enrollment expectation, the 
average daily attendance in the local high school 
for the last two years shall be at least 400 pupils; 
there shall have been an average of at least 125 
graduates from the local high school for the last 
two years; at least 15 per cent of the high school 
enrollment shall now be in higher institutions of 
learning; at least 50 per cent of the high school 
graduates shall now be in higher institutions of 
learning; there shall be at least 100 pupils from 
outside the local district in attendance in the high 
school; there shall be within a radius of twenty 
miles at least five high schools doing twelfth 
grade work; there shall have been an average 
high school enrollment of at least 450 during the 
last two years; there shall have been an average 
of at least seventy-five high school graduates dur- 
ing the last two years. 


How Schools Are Inspected 


Criteria for continuance and control: inspec- 
tion and accrediting—an authorized agent of a 
state standardizing organization shall inspect 
regularly and report on accrediting to higher in- 
stitutions of learning; material aspects, such as 
income, plant and laboratories and equipment and 
libraries—the minimum annual income shall be at 
least $20,000 of which $10,000 shall be derived 
from stable sources other than student tuition and 
fees; the junior college shall be in a separate hy- 
gienic building but may use the library, auditor- 
ium, gymnasium and playgrounds in cooperation 
with the high school; all laboratories and equip- 
ment shall be adequate for curriculum needs, 
which means that laboratories shall have from 
$1,000 to $3,000 for the initial installation of 
equipment for each science offered and shall be 
maintained by means of a sufficient annual bud- 
get; the junior college library shall be selected 
with special reference to college work, shall have 
at least 2,500 volumes exclusive of public docu- 
ments and shall have an annual book stock budget 
of at least $500. 

The enrollment in the junior college shall be 
at least 150 students, approximately 100 of whom 
shall be in the first year and 75 per cent of whom 
shali be taking courses leading to graduation (not 
special students). Unconditional entrance shall be 
on the same basis as to the state university. The 
curriculum, in both objectives and content, shall 
conform closely to the standards of higher ac- 
crediting institutions, may be developed to suit 
the changing needs of the community, but must 
maintain a justifiable relation to the resources 
and development of the junior college. 

There must be at least five instructors for each 
100 junior college students, each directing the 
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TABLE I—THE NUMBER OF PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES, 1927-28* 


State Public Private Total 


. Alabama 

. Arizona 

. Arkansas 

. California 
Colorado 

. Connecticut 

. District of Columbia.. 0 
Florida 2 
. Georgia 

. Idaho 

. Illinois 

. Indiana 

. lowa 

. Kansas 

. Kentucky 

. Louisiana 

. Maryland 

. Massachusetts 
. Michigan 

. Minnesota 

. Mississippi 

. Missouri 

. Nebraska’ 

. New Jersey 

. New Mexico 

. New York 

. North Carolina 
. North Dakota 

. Ohio 

. Oklahoma 

. Oregon 

. Pennsylvania 

. Philippine Islands .. 
. South Dakota 

. Tennessee 
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. Virginia 

. Washington 

. West Virginia 
. Wisconsin 





236 382 
Per cent 62 100 


¢Whitney, Frederick Lamson, The Junior College in America, p. 8 














major part of his time to junior college instruc- 
tion and teaching in the field of his specialization. 
Teachers must have had an adequate background 
of successful teaching experience and must have 
engaged in recent graduate work resulting in a 
master’s degree. Salaries shall be large enough to 
employ and retain well trained and experienced 
teachers and shall be larger than high school 
salaries in the same system. Teachers shall not 
have a teaching load of more than eighteen hours 
a week. 

Standards for classwork shall be on a college 
level including no high school pupils in junior 
college classes, a maximum of thirty students 
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So refreshingly clean, this Armstrong Floor of taupe Jaspé linoleum in a classroom of the 


College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota 


School budgets prefer linoleum floors! 


Armstrongs Linoleum means economical 
care and lasting beauty... 


HY do school budgets vote 
‘‘ves’’ so enthusiastically for 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors? Be- 
cause the care of these modern floors 
is so simple, so easy. Because the 
smooth, lustrous Accolac Process 
surface wipes clean with such little 
effort. Because ordinary dry or damp 
mopping and an occasional waxing 
or lacquering serve to keep them 
permanently attractive. Because 
school floors economy is assured! 
There are other advantages. Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum banishes floor 
noises from school rooms. Feet glide 
over its smooth surface with barely 
a sound. Restless students in class- 
rooms and assembly halls raise no 
echo from this resilient floor. Even 
a rushing gymnasium class plays 
surely and quietly on Armstrong’s 


PLAIN -- INLAID ~ 


EMBOSSED 


Linoleum, where sneakers cling 
to the floor with a slipless grip. 
Armstrong Floors are available in 
a wide variety of pleasing patterns. 
There is a design to blend with al- 





Other Schoolmen say: 
“We have had our (Armstrong's 
Linoleum) floors down five years and 
enjoy them very much,” says Prin- 
cipal William Urban, Sheboygan 
High School, Wis. ‘No indication of 
any wear as yet. They are quiet, com- 
fortable, and sanitary. I prefer them 
to any floor I have had and do not 
hesitate to recommend them as the 
ideal floor for a school building.”’ 











most any decorative plan. From the 
coolest gray or green Jaspé to mod- 
ernistic effects, Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum offers a just-right pattern for 
any schoolroom. 


For complete information about 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors, send 
for our booklet, “Resilient Floors of 
Enduring Beauty.” It is illustrated 
with color plates. Our School Service 
Department is also at your com- 
mand with helpful plans and sugges- 
tions. Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’ 


Product 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 
for schools and colleges 


- JASPE -- ARABESQ -- 


PRINTED 


-- ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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in a group except for lectures, and a maximum 
student load of sixteen hours a week. A mini- 
mum of ninety-six quarter hours of credit, equiva- 
lent to work in the state university, shall be 
required for graduation and may result in an 
associate degree, certificate or diploma only. All 
junior college records must conform to the best 
standards in other higher institutions of learn- 
ing and shall include complete cumulative per- 
sonal data for each student enrolled in the college. 


Analyzing the Costs 


Regarding junior college costs Doctor Whitney 
summarizes the situation as follows: 

“Student unit costs in representative four-year 
institutions of higher learning are from about 
$150 per year to nearly $600. An approximate 
central tendency for student unit costs in stand- 
ard four-year colleges and universities is $400 
per year. Student unit costs in the third and 
fourth years of four-year colleges are over 50 
per cent higher than in the first and second years. 

“The central tendencies of pupil unit costs in 
American secondary schools in $173.72 per year. 
Extremes of unit costs are reported from $117 
per year in Wisconsin to $193.90 in Arizona. 
High school costs are as a rule at least two and 
one-half times elementary school costs. 

“The cost of instruction in junior colleges 
ranges from about $83 per student in the largest 
colleges to nearly $170 in the smallest schools. 
The total student unit junior college cost ranges 
from about $100 to nearly $500. Instruction 
uses from 75 per cent to 80 per cent of the total 
budget in junior college costs. 

“The correlation of size of enrollment in the 


TABLE II—INCREASE IN NUMBERS OF PUBLIC 


| AND PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES* 








| Item 1921-22 1926-27 1927-28 
DS “perry 52 «129s:146 
| 2. Private ........... 137 189 2386 
| Total 189 «©6318 ~=—- 382 





*Whitney, Frederick Lamson, The Junior College in America, p. 9 











junior college to total cost is +0.86 +.03. Large 
enrollments in the junior college mean large dis- 
trict expenditures, even though student unit costs 
be reduced. At least 75 per cent of all factors 
determining the total cost of maintenance of the 
junior college are found in the size of the student 
body. 

“Undoubtedly local taxes will be increased in 
any district if high school education is extended 
to include two years more beyond the twelfth 
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grade. Necessary increase of local mill levies will, 
of course, not be as great, if funds are derived 
from tuition and from state aid. State aid, if 
extended to the local junior college in like pro- 





TUDES REGARDING THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, 1927* 


Attitude 


| 2,000 or over—Strongly encouraged 
1,000-2,000—Encouraged, if local conditions 
are favorable 
600-1,000—“Allowed only in most unusual | 
circumstances” 
| 600 or less—Show community not advisable 


*Whitney, Frederick Lamson, The Junior College in America, p. 182 


| 
TABLE III—HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT ATTI- 


Enrollment 











| 


portion as to the elementary school, will be but a 
negligible addition to the budget of the junior 
college.” 

Anyone wishing to make a thorough study of 
the junior college problem should not fail to read 
Doctor Whitney’s book, “The Junior College in 
America,” published by the Colorado State Teach- 
ers College, Greeley, Ohio. 


When Should a Junior 
Be Organized? 








High School 


An inquiry received recently concerning the 
organization of a junior high school is as follows: 

“I should like to have your opinion on the 
following question: Would you consider a city of 
7,000 large enough to have a junior high school? 
The total enrollment of the system is about 1,000. 
There are thirty-five teachers in the system and 
the assessed valuation is about $9,000,000, the 
present maintenance tax is seventy cents and the 
sinking fund is eighteen cents.” 

Unfortunately, there is no scientific criterion 
by which this inquiry can be answered. However, 
since receiving the letter, I have taken occasion 
to question several administrative officers in local 
school systems as well as members of depart- 
ments of education in two colleges and three uni- 
versities. It seems to be the general opinicn that 
it would probably be better to maintain a 6-6 
plan of organization than to attempt the installa- 
tion of a separate junior high school. I should be 
interested in knowing whether this opinion is 
concurred in by the readers of this column. 


10ther publications that will also prove helpful are: 

Clark, H. F., Junior College Costs, The Normal Advance, Vol. XXXV, 
Terre Haute, Ind. (April, 1928). 

Koos, Leonard V., The Junior College Movement, Ginn and Company, 
Boston, Mass., 1925 

O’Brien, F." 'P., College Standards and a Public om" cee Bul- 
letin No. 5. University of Kansas, Lawrence, March 1, 

Reeves and Russell, College Organization and Administration, Board 
of Education, Disciples of Christ, Indianapolis, Ind., 29. 
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THE SAME FULL-TONED 
MUSIC IN. EVERY 
CLASSROOM 


For courses in Music Ap- 
preciation, get whatever music 
you want at whatever time 
you want it. Get it from one 
source — the Western Electric 
Music Reproducer. Send it to 
every room or any desired 
group of rooms; let every 
This 


phonograph 


student hear distinctly. 
apparatus plays 
records in rich full tones. 

The System is a flexible one. 
It can be hooked up with a 
radio receiving set, and the 
same equipment sends the pro- 
grams to every class. 


You can feel sure when you 


use Western Electric apparatus, 
that it incorporates the latest 
development in sound trans- 
mission. It is made by the 
makers of your telephone. 
Find out more about these 
Write for further in- 
formation to the distributor, 
Graybar Electric Company,Gray- 
bar Building, New York, N. Y. 
Offices in 73 principal cities. 


systems. 





Exercises and folk dances 
are given new zest with musi 
—via loud speaker. 








—And the distinguished vis- 


itor ‘‘visits’’ all rooms at once 
thanks to the microphone. 





Music appreciation courses— 


current events — any radio 
program can be heard by all. 
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The principal's totce may 
he heard in 15 (or 150) rooms 
at once. 
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—One school architect says: 
“For fire use alone, it would 
more than justify itself.” 





A child’s voice can fill any 
auditorium when amplified 
as the System permits. 


Western Elecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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North Central Association to Meet 
in Chicago, March 18-21 


In order to allow sufficient time to elapse following the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence in Atlantic 
City, N. J., the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools will hold its annual meeting a 
week later than has been the custom in former years. 
The meeting this year will be held March 18-21. The 
sessions will be held, as formerly, at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago. The open sessions of the three commissions of 
the association will be held on Wednesday, March 19, 
and the general association will meet on Thursday and 
Friday, March 20 and 21. 

The program will include reports on the following 
topics: “The Success of High School Graduates in Col- 
lege”; “A Comprehensive Statistical Report on the Sec- 
ondary Schools”; “College Entrance Requirements in Eng- 
lish”; “Science Teaching in North Central Schools”; 
“Experimental Work in Secondary Education”; “The 
Status of Athletics in Colleges and Secondary Schools”; 
“Minimum Library Standards for High Schools.” A dis- 
cussion of the national survey of secondary education as 
well as a discussion of the activities of the national ad- 
visory committee on education will be special features of 
this program. Papers on other problems in the field of 
the organization and the administration of secondary 
schools will also be presented. 

Special railroad rates have been granted for the annual 
meeting. 

There are at present on the approved lists of the North 
Central Association 2,244 secondary schools, forty-four 
junior colleges, forty-four teacher training institutions 
and 189 colleges and universities. The association is a 
voluntary organization. 

Further information concerning the coming meeting 
may be had by writing the chairmen of the state com- 
mittees or the secretary, Dean J. B. Edmonson, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 





Busy Year Predicted for 
School Architects 


Schools now occupy second place in the general build- 
ing market of the country, according to the national 
building forecast for 1930 made by C. Stanley Taylor, 
director of research, National Trade Journals, Inc., pub- 
lishers of the Architectural Forum. Valuation of new 
school construction during 1930 is estimated at $640,854,- 
600, an increase of $43,072,800 over last year’s figure, 
$597,781,800. 

Office buildings comprise the only type of construction 
the value of which will exceed the value of educational 
buildings erected during 1930, it is believed. The special 
fields and their percentage ratios to the total building 


program, ranged by size, are as follows: office buildings, 
13.5 per cent; schools, 12.8 per cent; apartments, 10.9 
per cent; hotels, 7.8 per cent; hospitals, 7.4 per cent; 
public buildings, 6.3 per cent; industrial, 5.7 per cent; 
churches, 4.3 per cent; apartment hotels, 4.2 per cent; 
automotive, 3.4 per cent; stores, 3.3 per cent; clubs,, 3.2 
per cent; dwellings ($20,000 to $50,000), 2.7 per cent; 
welfare, 2.8 per cent; banks, 2.7 per cent; dwellings (be- 
low $20,000), 2.7 per cent; dwellings (over $50,000), 2.3 
per cent; theaters, 1.9 per cent; community buildings, 
1.8 per cent. 

Changes in the demand for new educational buildings 
in the chief geographic districts of the country are shown 
in the following tabulation of percentages of total con- 
struction for all classes of buildings: 

1929 
Forecast 
Per Cent 


1930 
Forecast Change 
Per Cent Per Cent 
11.2 2.8 
11.8 —5.0 
14.0 4.7 
13.7 —0.7 
12.1 2.3 


Geographical District: 


Northeastern States 
Southeastern States 
Middle States 
Western States 
Southwestern States 15.9 —0.6 
37 States East of Rockies.. 12.8 1.1 

Accuracy of the forecasts in the entire building field is 
apparent from a comparison of the 1929 forecast with 
the actual contracts awarded in the same year. The fore- 
cast for 1929 was $5,116,773,200; the contracts actually 
awarded during 1929 totalled $5,754,290,500, for all types 
of buildings. 


Jersey City Will Soon Have 
New School 


Our Lady of Czestochowa School, Jersey City, N. J., 
will be ready for occupancy some time during the month 
of February. The new building, costing about $230,000, 
is fireproof; it is three stories high and is constructed 
of brown and yellow mixed brick. 

Some of the features of the new building will be a 
large and a small auditorium, with up-to-date scenery and 
lighting effects, and a roof garden and playground on 
top, well protected by a four foot wall and fence. 

Seventeen large, airy classrooms and offices for the 
principal and nurses will be provided. 

Rev. Leon A. Godlewski is principal of the school. 





Public School Business Officials 
Will Meet in New Orleans 


The National Association of Public School Business 
Officials will hold its annual convention in New Orleans, 
May 26 to May 30. 
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This fleet of Dodge Brothers School Buses 
operated by the Philadelphia Board of 
Education speaks for itself. Repeat orders 
are a sure indication of satisfactory service. 
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sa ai _ these modern 
economical school buses 


ON DISPLAY AT N. E. A. CONVENTION, FEBRUARY 22-27 


Inspection of Dodge Brothers School Buses is sure to disclose their modern, 
practical design and construction. You will instantly note their sturdiness 
and their provisions for children’s safety and comfort. « » In proof of their 
dependability and economy there is the ample testimony of school officials 
the country over. « » Your local Dodge Brothers dealer sells them—the 


complete units, body and chassis each designed and built to fit the other. 


DopGe GROTHERS 
SCHOOL BUSES 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Progressive Education Association 
to Meet in Washington 


The tenth annual conference of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association will be held at the Hotel Willard, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 3, 4 and 5, 1930. A significant pro- 
gram has been prepared, which will include such speakers 
as Robert S. Lynd, Eduard C. Lindeman, George A. Coe, 
Dr. Hamilton Holt and Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary 
of the interior. 

The general topic of the conference will be “Education 
and the Larger Life.” One prominent feature will be a 
series of group discussions arranged in such a way as to 
allow continued sessions with summaries. Leaders in vari- 
ous phases of the practice of education have been secured 
as speakers. Provision has been made for school visiting, 
exhibits and sight-seeing. There will be an opening recep- 
tion and tea, and the annual banquet. 





Doctor Montessori Will Lecture 
in Rome 


Dr. Maria Montessori recently returned to Rome to 
conduct her fifteenth international course in education, 
according to the Journal of Education. The lectures, to 
continue until June, will be under the auspices of the 
government, and Mussolini has offered his support. 

The lectures will be given in Italian and will be trans- 
lated into several European languages. The course will 
consist of sixty theory lessons, seventy practical lessons 
on the use of didactic material and fifty sessions for ob- 
servation and individual instruction. Doctor Montessori 
states that the course will touch only lightly on the re- 
form of education in the secondary schools but will be 
devoted to the study of psychology as revealed by chil- 
dren who have been taught by the Montessori method. 

This is the first time that modern Italy has taken official 
interest in a particular method of education. 





Teachers of Education to Meet in 
Atlantic City in February 


An important meeting to be held in Atlantic City at 
the same time the Department of Superintendence meets 
is that of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, which will convene on February 24, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 

Edward H. Reisner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, president of the society, will preside at the open- 
ing meeting on Monday afternoon when the general topic 
“The Integration of Subject Matter and Professional 
Courses in the Training of Teachers” will be considered. 

On Tuesday morning the members will meet in sectional 
groups for round table discussions. F. B. Knight, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, will preside at the session for those inter- 
ested in educational psychology, and the topic will be “The 
Basic View of Learning for Beginning Students of Edu- 
cation.” 


A report of the committees on state histories of educa- 
tion will be presented by Stuart G. Noble, Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, before the section devoted to the 
history of education, while a discussion of the affiliations 
of the history of education with other college departments 
will be led by H. G. Good, Ohio State University. 

H. O. Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will preside at the session considering the philosophy of 
education. 

The section of educational sociology will devote its en- 
tire session to a discussion of the year book of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educational Sociology, 
“Economics and Education,” with D. H. Kulp, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in the chair. 

Florence E. Bamberger, Johns Hopkins University, and 
Prof. Leonard V. Koos, University of Chicago, will be in 
charge of the sections on elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. The final sectional meeting, with M. G. Neale, 
University of Missouri, presiding, will have as its general 
topic, “Educational Administration.” 

Elwood P. Cubberley, dean, School of Education, Le- 
land Stanford Junior University, will be the principal 
speaker at the luncheon following the Tuesday morning 
sessions. 

“The Requirements for the Doctor’s Degree in Educa- 
tion” will be the topic of the program presented on 
Tuesday afternoon when the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education will meet in joint session with 
the American Educational Research Association. Frank 
N. Freeman, University of Chicago, will preside. 

At the final meeting on Wednesday morning, interest- 
ing papers will be given by Ben D. Wood, Columbia Uni- 
versity; S. A. Courtis, University of Michigan, and Dr. 
Henry Suzzalo, director, National Advisory Committee 
on Education. Clifford Woody, University of Michigan, 
will preside. 





Year’s Big Gifts Favor Educational 


Institutions 


A review of the great philanthropic gifts and bequests 
of 1929 shows that educational institutions benefited 
largely in this manner. 

Among the anonymous gifts were $3,000,000 to Johns 
Hopkins University; $250,000 to Harvard University; 
$207,000 to New York University, and $175,000 to 
Columbia. 

Other important donations were: F. C. Austin, Chi- 
cago, $2,000,000 to Northwestern University, for the F. C. 
Austin Scholarship Foundation; George F. Baker, New 
York City, $1,000,000 to New York University; Bancitaly 
Corporation, $975,000 to the University of California, in 
tribute to Giannini; Otto Tremont Bannars, New York 
City, by will, $2,000,000 to Yale University; Edward S. 
Harkness, New York City, $11,390,000 to Harvard Uni- 
versity, $2,525,000 to Columbia University and $1,000,000 
to the Near East College Association; William J. Connors, 
Buffalo, N. Y., by will, $1,000,000 to Clarkson College, 
Potsdam, N. Y.; Frederick Brown, $2,000,000 building 
at Washington Square, New York City, to New York 
University. 
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New Teaching Helps for 1930 


available to schools using 
L C SMITH OR CORONA TYPEWRITERS 


ACH year the L C Smith & Corona School 
Department renders valuable aid to schools 
where typewriting is taught. 


Every year, hundreds of vocational high and 
commercial schools receive free and without 
obligation the various teaching helps, typing tests. 
student practice material, etc. prepared by the 
School Department. 


The Department’s latest help is a booklet 
prepared by D. D. Lessenberry. It is called 
“Corrective Drills” and is not intended as a type- 
writer text but as a supplement to whatever text 
may be used. In presenting these drills in booklet 
form we hope.they will continue to serve the 


needs of teachers and pupils. 


LCSMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS, INC. 
School Department, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Educational Specialists Begin Work 


on National Survey 


Dr. Leonard V. Koos and E. S. Lide have reported in 
Washington for work with the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education now in progress under the direction of 
the United States Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior. 

Doctor Koos holds the position of professor of second- 
ary education at the University of Chicago. Previous to 
last September he had, for a number of years, occupied 
a similar position in the University of Minnesota. He 
distinguished himself recently as director of the survey 
of secondary education conducted in California in 1928. 
He is also the author of a number of notable books, espe- 
cially on the junior high school and the junior college. 
Secretary Wilbur has named Doctor Koos associate di- 
rector of the survey. 

Mr. Lide has been appointed specialist in curriculums 
and allied fields. He has held administrative positions as 
principal and superintendent of schools in various cities 
of Arkansas and Oklahoma. During the school year 1928- 
29 Mr. Lide directed the work of curriculum revision con- 
ducted by city school systems of Arkansas under the 
leadership of the University of Arkansas. 

Commissioner William J. Cooper, director of the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education, has assigned 
various members of the regular staff of the Office of Edu- 
cation to work with the survey. Under the provisions 
of the authorization from Congress, specialists from the 
field may be employed for temporary service. Doctor 
Koos and Mr. Lide are the first two thus appointed to 
report for duty in Washington. 





Committee Studies Negroes’ 


Problems 


The first of a series of conferences being held by the 
National Advisory Committee on Education convened at 
the Department of the Interior, January 14, to gain a 
clear understanding of the problems of federal relations 
to Negro education, the chairman, Dr. Charles R. Mann, 
stated, in summarizing the results of the meeting. 

Information necessary to arrive at a proper under- 
standing of the problem, Dr. Mann said, centers about 
three questions: What is being done, what should be done, 
and what obstacles are in the way of realizing the proper 
relations between the government and the Negro in his 
educational training. 

The conference discussion was reduced to three out- 
standing matters of importance: first, the distribution of 
federal grants for land grant college education in propor- 
tion to population as between the Negro and the white 
student, and the appropriation of funds for experiment 
stations. Doctor Mann said that the conference brought 
out the fact that a relatively small amount of money went 
to Negro education of this character, in comparison with 
what goes to white education upon a basis of population. 
In Alabama, it was pointed out, there are six demonstra- 
tion farms for the training of white farmers, but none 


for Negroes, although the Negro population is very great. 

A second matter of importance before the conference 
was the recognition of the development of the Negro to 
a point of capacity in research and in participation in 
experimentations in the land grant colleges. It followed, 
Doctor Mann explained, that they should be given op- 
portunity to put their abilities into practice. 

Doctor Mann said the third matter involved a question 
of whether the inequalities of educational opportunities to 
the Negro can be corrected under the present system; 
that is, whether the Department of Agriculture and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education can bring about 
the needed corrections alone, or whether a special act by 
Congress will be necessary. 

The series of conferences now in progress, Doctor Mann 
explained, attended by representatives of both races, will 
endeavor to answer these questions in an effort to for- 
mulate recommendations for the removal of obstacles in 
the way of a more equalized distribution of funds for 
the education of the Negro. Presidents of three Negro 
land grant colleges were present. 





British Hold Conference on Educa- 
tional and Cultural Films 


At a conference held recently in London under the pres- 
idency of Prof. John L. Myers, Oxford University, it was 
decided to establish an authoritative Commission on In- 
quiry and Recommendation in connection with educational 
and cultural films. 

According to a recent issue of School and Society, this 
committee, acting in conjunction with the British Institute 
of Adult Education, drew up a project for the purpose of 
“considering the suggestions for improving and extending 
the use of films for educational and cultural purposes” 
and for “raising the standard of public appreciation of 
films.” The committee will also collect and publish infor- 
mation as to films already in existence for the use of 
teachers; review educational films for the guidance of the 
producers of films; collaborate in the choice of subjects; 
examine and certify the subjects of films proposed for 
importation with a view to circulating foreign films of 
educational value, and facilitate the distribution of films 
by organizing the demand and reducing the cost of pro- 
duction through special arrangements made with produc- 
ers and distributors. 





University Business Officers 
to Meet in May 


The next annual session of the Association of Univer- 
sity and College Business Officers will be held on Thurs- 
day and Friday, May 22-23, 1930, at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder. 

R. B. Stewart, comptroller, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., is president of the association; F. H. Wolcott, 
comptroller, University of Colorado, is vice-president, and 
Charles A. Kuntz, comptroller, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, is secretary-treasurer. 
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It offers a complete selection of playground 
equipment, described in detail and pictured 


in actual colors. New improvements in 
the design and structure of Mitchell Play- 
ground Apparatus are shown and also sev- 
eral new pieces of equipment which are 
particularly adapted to school playgrounds. 
Mitchell has published this catalog for you. 
Send for your copy today. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 
1808 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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St. Joseph’s Mission House, 
Techny, Illinois. Approxi- 
mately 700 feet of Cincinnati 
Fence Installed. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


to secure our attractive prices on ornamental iron fence, 
gates, entrances, and wrought iron of guaranteed quality 
and workmanship. 


Unconditional Warranty Free Consultation Service 


_ The Cincinnati Iron Fence Send for Literature 
Company guarantees uncon- 
tries gf all labor and Descriptive catalog of 
naterial and will replace or Cincinnati” fence, gates, 
repair, free of charge, any sa 
lefective material or work- ornamental railings, settees, 
manship. This guarantee is will be forwarded on re- 
a ked m, 25 —— — quest. Indicate your needs. 
ence in 1e abrication o Bl ; =tj 

- . ue s es ates 
quality wrought iron, with . prea and stimat a 
satisfied institution’ cus- will be cheerfully furnished 
tomers throughout the en- and orders executed 


tire country. promptly. 


CINCINNATI IRON FENCE CO., INC., 


2200 SPRING GROVE AVE. CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 
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MAPLEWOOD PAPER MILLS 2 
PAPER SPECIALISTS 
to 
Schools, Colleges, Universities 


@D 


General School Supplies 








R 
Kd 


Paper Specialties 








PADS, TABLETS NAPKINS 
PLAIN & RULED PAPERS TRAY COVERS 
DRAWING PAPERS DOILIES 
EXAMINATION BOOKS CUPS—PLATES 
NOTE BOOKS BAGS—BOXES 
FILLERS TOWELS 
TYPEWRITER PAPERS TOILET PAPER 
] BLOTTING SHELF PAPER 
ROLL BOOKS WRAPPINGS 
INDEX CARDS GLASSINE BAGS 
FILING SUPPLIES WAX PAPER 














i| PAPER GOODS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Write for Price Bulletin and Samples 
Special Prices on Contract Orders 
MAPLEWOOD PAPER MILLS 
PAPER PRODUCTS 
45-51 LISPENARD STREET 
2 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
b @ 
POLO ICR ONE 


























SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
ENDORSE THEM 


The ideal choice of school building authorities 
from coast to coast, Halsey Taylor Drinking 
Fountains are endorsed by school officials every- 





where, because of their many exclusive fea- 
tures. For new construction or replacements, 
specify these health-safe fountains! The Halsey 
W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


Automatic 
Stream Control 
A practical and exclusive fea- 
ture that keeps stream at correct 
drinking height at any pressure. 


_HALSEY TAYLOR | 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


« « THE SPECIFICATION FOR SANITATION » » 























The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





In the Educational Field 











Dr. PaRK SCHOCH is the new assistant superintendent 
of schools, Philadelphia. Doctor ScHocn, for three years 
principal of the Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, will 
succeed Dr. GEORGE WHEELER. 


CHARLES S. ALBERTSON, who for thirty-nine years has 
been county superintendent of schools at Magnolia, N. J., 
will resign in the near future. 


Dr. ARTHUR FISKE WARREN, for nineteen years head 
master of the Collegiate School, New York City, the old- 
est private secondary school in the United States, recently 
retired as active head. CORNELIUS BRETT Boucock will 
succeed DocTtoR WARREN. 


WILBuR Fisk Gorpy, nationally known educator and 
author of history textbooks, died December 22, at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


G. C. BoswELL, formerly head of the schools of Byers, 
Texas, recently made superintendent at McLean, 


Texas. 


was 


FRANCIS PARKMAN has accepted the headmastership at 
St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass. Mr. PARKMAN comes 
to St. Mark’s from Harvard, where he was instructor and 
tutor in history. 


JaMEs C. Foore, Jr., Caledonia, N. Y., will succeed 
JoHN P. MAGEE as superintendent of schools at Geneseo, 


N. Y. 


Dr. T. O. BAKER retired as superintendent of schools of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on February 1. Doctor BAKER is seventy 
years old. 


LAWSON J. CANTRELL has been named principal of the 
new Paul Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 


H. W. Dewey is the new principal of the University 
High School of the University of Chicago, according to 
an announcement made by Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
president of the university. RoBeRT C. WOELLNER, the 
former principal, has been appointed executive secretary 
of the university placement bureau. 


R. C. WILLIAMS, head of the schools at Jesup, Iowa, has 
resigned to accept a position with the state department of 
education. ROLAND ESSLINGER will succeed MR. WILLIAMS. 


Jos—E PADIN was recently nominated commissioner of 
education to Porto Rico and the nomination was confirmed 
by the senate. 


GeorGeE L. McCULLOCH was recently elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Jackson, Mich. Mr. MoCuULLocH, 
who has been assistant superintendent for several years, 
will succeed E. O. MARSH, who has resigned. 


Henry J. GERLING, acting superintendent of schools, St. 
Louis, was elected president of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association at its recent meeting. 


Dr. WILLIAM B. Munro, Jonathan Trumbull professor 
of American history and government at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been elected president of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, to succeed Pror. HENRY 
Crew of Northwestern University. 


Pror. JAMES HENRY BREASTED, director of the Oriental 
Institute and chairman of the department of Oriental lan- 
guages at the University of Chicago, has been elected a 
member of the Egyptian Dictionary Commission. Thirty- 
three years ago the German emperor provided funds for 
a commission to assist in a compilation of an Egyptian 
dictionary. The first three volumes and half of the 
fourth are already off the press. The publication will 
require several years for completion. JOHN D. ROCKE- 
FELLER, JR., is financing the work. PROFESSOR BREASTED 
is the first foreign scholar to be honored with a place on 
the commission. 


Louis P. BENEZET, superintendent of schools, Man- 
chester, N. H., was recently elected president of the New 
England Association of School Superintendents. 


Pror. BYRON SATTERLEE HURLBUT, professor of English 
at Harvard University, died recently at the age of 
sixty-four years. 


PrRoF. JOHN DOLMAN, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
was elected president of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, at the annual meeting. 


C. C. WHISEHUNT, for twelve years superintendent of 
schools at Shreveport, La., died recently. 


H. E. JENKINS is the new superintendent of schools at 
Girard, Kan. Mr. JENKINS succeeds WALTER WALLACK, 
who recently resigned to accept an educational position 
in Haiti. 

Howarp W. EL.ior has succeeded C. H. JOHNSON as 
superintendent of schools, Three Forks, Mont. 


Louis K. ROURKE has been elected superintendent of 
construction of Boston public school buildings by the 
new schoolhouse commission. 


Pror. DAVID HARRISON STEVENS, associate dean of the 
faculties of the University of Chicago and assistant to 
the president, has been appointed director of college educa- 
tion of the General Education Board. In this new posi- 
tion, PROFESSOR STEVENS will study the educational poli- 
cies, methods and needs of colleges of the country. 


D. J. BOONE, superintendent of schools, Lorain, Ohio, 
was elected president of the Ohio Education Association 
at its holiday session. 


CHARLES S. McVay, formerly superintendent of schools, 
East Liverpool, Ohio, is now associated with Liti.., Brown 
and Company, Boston, as representative for New York 
and Pennsylvania. 


Don G. LONGENNECKER is principal of the new Fairview 
High School, recently dedicated at Dayton, Ohio. 


Dr. EvA May LusE, head of the department of teaching 
of Iowa State Teachers’ College, will be one of the repre- 
sentatives from the United States at an international con- 
ference on the teaching of mathematics, which will meet 
in the near future at Bologna, Italy. 


Dr. DAviID FELMLEY, president of the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University for nearly thirty years, died at his home 
at Normal, Ill., on January 24, at the age of seventy-two. 
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RIGHT DRESS! 


SIHINIE-AILIL ~ 


TRADE MARK REG. PAT. OFF. 








me or vastlont- The haat Dress” for Any Floor Surface 





SHINE. AA. 9 aio GiaiintiiaMiee 





Al ibictnnenns Problems Accomplished! in one Conus 





Consult a Hillyard Pisce Sitihebiansiit Engineer Shine-Alll Sales Company 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Joseph, Missouri, U. S. A. 














The NATION’S SCHOOLS 








In the Educational Field 








Dr. HANS FROELICHER, acting president of Goucher 
College, Baltimore, died suddenly on January 17. DOocToR 
FROELICHER had been with Goucher College since 1888. 
Dr. DorotHy STIMSON, a graduate of Vassar College, 
and dean at Goucher since 1921, has been appointed act- 
ing president to succeed DocTOR FROELICHER. 


W. L. Downs, superintendent of schools at Vidalia, Ga., 
has been appointed state high school supervisor. Mr. 
DOWNS will succeed the late E. A. POUND. 


E. O. MARSH, superintendent of the schools at Jackson, 
Mich., for eighteen years, has announced his resignation. 
GEORGE L. MCCULLOUGH, acting superintendent, will con- 
tinue in that capacity. 


MATILDA GRAY, principal of St. Agnes’ School for Girls, 
Albany, N. Y., for seventeen years, has resigned and will 
open a residence hall for students at Geneva, Switzerland. 
BLANCHE PITTMAN, formerly principal of All Saints’ 
School, Sioux Falls, S. D., will succeed Miss GRAy. 


KARL F. ApAMs, for seven years superintendent of 
schools at Santa Cruz, Calif., died on December 28, at the 
age of forty-six. 


THOMAS R. COLE, superintendent of the schools at Seat- 
tle, Wash., for nineteen years, recently handed in his 
resignation. 


H. G. Tart, for seven years superintendent of schools 
of Eau Claire, Mich., has tendered his resignation, to take 
effect at the end of the school year. 


JOHN S. Cranor, Oak Park, IIl., has been appointed 
general superintendent of the reformatory at Pontiac, IIl. 
Mr. CRANOR has been superintendent of schools at Gibson 
City, Sandwich and Wheaton, III. 


R. O. BaGsy has handed in his resignation as superin- 
tendent of schools of Buena Vista, Va. Mr. Bacsy has 
accepted the position as supervisor of public instruction 
of the city schools of Roanoke, Va., and will take up his 
new duties on March 1. 


CHARLES L. STEPHENSON has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools of the Sheffield, New Marlboro and Mt. 
Washington districts in Massachusetts. Mr. STEPHENSON 
has been principal of the high school at Lee, Mass., for 
seven years. 


J. B. Russew,, for thirty years superintendent of 
schools of Wheaton, IIl., died recently, at the age of 
seventy. 


CHARLES C. HUGHES was recently reelected superintend- 
ent of schools at Sacramento, Calif. 


MERVIN D. Losey, for thirteen years superintendent 
of schools, Northport, N. Y., has resigned his post and 
will retire with a New York State pension. Ly Le L. 
Morris, assistant superintendent of schools, White Plains, 
N. Y., has been named to take Mr. LoseEy’s place. 


WINFRIED C. AKERS, headmaster of the high school of 
Brookline, Mass., for the past seventeen years, has handed 
in his resignation. 


MILLARD Moore, for the past nine years superintendent 
of the school union at Ashfield, Mass., has been elected 
superintendent of the school union that includes the 
towns of Southwick, Granville, Tolland and Sandisfield, 
Mass. EUGENE E. CURRIER will take Mr. Moore’s place 
at the Ashfield school union. 


FRANK H. BOoREN, district superintendent of the San 
Mateo Union High School, and the San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege, San Mateo, Calif., and the Burlingame Union High 
School, Burlingame, Calif., died recently from injuries 
received in an automobile accident. 


IRA S. BRINSER, superintendent of schools, Newark, Del., 
was elected president of the Delaware State Education 
Association for the coming year. 





Doctor Ganders Accepts Deanship at 


Syracuse Teachers College 


Dr. Harry §S. Ganders has recently taken over the 
duties of dean at Teachers College of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The territory logically served by Syracuse University 
includes central New York and a circumference that in- 
cludes New England, Delaware on the east, Ohio on the 
west, and sections of Ontario and Pennsylvania on the 
north and south. 





Yale to Have Health Department 
Building 


Yale University is providing additional safeguards for 
the health of its students by erecting a four-story health 
department building. Architecturally, the building will 
correspond with the newer Gothic structures at Yale. 

Two sub-basements will be provided which will contain 
the complete x-ray equipment, including fluoroscopic and 
dark rooms, a physical therapy suite, with apparatus for 
light and heat treatments, a sterilizing room and an 
isolation room for examination of patients with con- 
tagious diseases. 

The main floor will have a reception room, general 
offices, record rooms, small reception rooms, a woman’s 
suite with separate vestibule, a waiting room and two 
treatment rooms. 

It is planned to have the ear, nose and throat depart- 
ments, the eye department, two surgical rooms, three 
medical treatment rooms and a waiting room on the sec- 
ond floor. 

On the third floor will be a central lobby leading to 
two five-room suites for health examinations and for the 
mental hygiene department, in addition to three rooms 
for the use of the dental hygiene department, a laboratory 
and a room for the sanitary inspector. 

On the fourth floor will be the offices of the resident 
physician and consultation rooms and offices for the med- 
ical staff and for the medical director. Vaults for per- 
manent records will be built in the attic. 
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“BUFFALO” \ 


MEAT, FOOD AND VEGETABLE 





























—with 
pedestal 
$20 extra 











Every School 
Kitchen Needs One! 


ITH a “BUFFALO” Chopper you can 
turn raw or cooked meats, fruits and 
vegetables into delicious palatable dishes. 
A few revolutions of the bowl produce tasty 
croquettes, hamburg, salads and ingredients for 
soups. It cuts and mixes without mashing or 
squeezing out the nutritious juices. 
Savings in food, time and labor will pay for 
the machine in a short time. 


a 


( we . 
Exclusive Features 


of Safety! 


= y 
lA 


i 






WA 


KNIVES ARE NEVER EXPOSED—even 
when removing the bowl. Knives can be stopped 
while the bowl continues to revolve, making it 
100% SAFE when removing food from the 
bowl and giving perfect control over food being 
chopped. 


JOHN E.SMITH’S SONSCOMPANY 
50 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 


Get More Slices Per Loaf With a 
“BUFFALO” BREAD SLICER 


You get 5 to 6 more 
slices than by hand 
cutting because every 
slice is cut uniform— 
175 to 200 per minute. 
Stacks as it cuts, 
keeping the bread 
fresh. 





Latest improved 
models have re- 
movable bowl. 
Furnished with 
grinder or vege- 
table slicing at- 
tachments. 













Made in 2 sizes for 
hand or motor 
operation 
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a Traffic Cop / 
is obeyed , 


An AFCO Fence around a school or 
playground is a ‘‘Traffic Cop’’ whose 
command to stop is always obeyed. No 
more headlong rushes into the street 
in pursuit of a vagrant ball or to dodge 
a would-be tackler. 

AFCO Playground Fences make any 
play zone a safety zone. Strength, per- 
manence and attractiveness are AFCO 
features. Complete AFCO catalog sent 
on request. 


American Fence Construction Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


522 Fifth Avenue 
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If this little fellow 
were your son 


Four schools in 
Nebraska alone 
had fixes. The pu- 
pils escaped safely 
through Potter 
Tubular Slides. 

Hundreds in use in 
42 states, some for 
the past 15 years. 


and his school house 
caught fire, are you sure 
that no harm could come 
tohim? Have you checked 
up on the fire hazards in 
his school? Or would he 
be compelled to seek safe- 
ty in a possible panic by 
a central stairway exit 
exposed to smoke and 
deadly gases, or—would 
he be in danger of being 
crowded off or crushed on 
a step-and-railing type of 
fire escape? 

The Potter Tubular Slide 
Fire Escape carries the 
pupils away from the dan- 
ger zone to the outside of 
the building, landing them 
safely on their feet with- 
out the slightest danger 
from panic, gases or 
smoke. It’s the only fire 
eseape with service rec- 
ords approved by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. 





Interesting book on request 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1861 Conway Bldg. Chicago 





What is beyond 
this door? jum 


Perhaps a noisy hallway 
or manual training room. 


It might be a janitor’s 
storeroom or the princi- 
pal’s office. 


It could even be a 
gymnasium, an ele- 
vator entrance or a 
bathroom. 


But, no matter what 
the room, the doors 
should prevent _ the 
passage of 

moths, dust, 

or light—it should 
be soundproof. 


Thousands of Hamlin 
Sound-Proof Doors in 
prominent homes and 
buildings all over Amer- 
ica. 


TIM Ay Pol ih ha Irving Hamlin 


SOUND-PROOF DOORS yyansjacurers of Sound 

= nbtines me —— Proof Doers and Folding 

and ge =! ene ae Ba - Partitions. 

Schools, Universities an eges oO 

Musie in all parte of the country. 1501 Lincoln St. 
Write for Catalog and Details Evanston, Ilinois 


We match 

the finish 
of your other 
doors. 

















And Now . 


= 
Men and women who were learning to read and write fifty years 
ago were seriously handicapped by insufficient and antiquated 
school equipment. Not so today. Superintendents, teachers and 
schoolboards are ever seeking the best possible methods to use 
in teaching the modern youngster. One of the most outstanding 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS EXCHANGE 


. Let's MODERNIZE the Schoolroom! 





improvements tor installation in schoolrooms is the new Prose- 
Maco Wardrobe. Like all modern practical improvements . . it 
has been designed for both beauty and practicability. Its hardware 
is solid bronze. The doors are beautifully grained wood. The black- 
boards are genuine Bangor slate. Write for new catalog No. 1. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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you dividends. 


school hours. Portable—can 





Modern Schools 


Prefer this Improved Inkwell 
Air-Tight—Non-Evaporating—Dust-Proof 
No breakage. The new, improved, all-hard- 
rubber Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand saves 


beoks and clothes. No school can afford to do 
without them. 


SAVES 75% OF YOUR PRESENT ANNUAL INK BILL 


Adopted as standard by the business world. 
Millions in use giving satisfactory service. 
Simple to install. No special tools required. 
Further information will be gladly sent to you - 
on request. oe 


Sengbusch 


need 


eae 


221 Sengbusch Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Self-Closing Inkstand Company ray H ‘a ‘(AB L cz 
SAN DER Sel 


@ 3654 
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Resurfacing pays—use 


the Speédmatic “12”’ 


@ily school floors collect germs—you can 
sand them off clean and at the same time 
make them last longer with the Speedmatic 
“12” Floor Surfacer. Resurfacing will pay 


The Speedmatic is simple to operate—can be 
handled easily by the maintenance man. Ab- 
solutely dustless—can even be used during 

be moved 


about from school to school as desired. It’s 
econmoical too—cheaper than outside con- 
tract work. Two models—one of which you 


Also ask about the TAKE- 
ABOUT portable electric 
belt sander for refinishing 
seats, desks, blackboards, etc. 


" THE PORTER-CABLE 
MACHINE CO. 


1717 No. Salina St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











School Sales doubled in 1929! 


THE REASON: 


GOOD EQUIPMENT—PROPERLY DESIGNED—COVERED BY A REAL GUARANTEE 
(Fireproof—Easy to Operate—Perpetual) 


aN 
Given 
THE \V7 TI HOIRELESS 


me" + 
, E 


ALL STEE Uber Track 


A VALLEN PROOUCT 2) f| HY res TRADE MARK 
SME 


‘eal! 
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h 
The initial cost is the final cost! 


VALLEN ELECTRICAL COMPANY, INC. 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Experts Agree ... . 


NDUSTRY to-day offers the school field 
| a mighty wealth of experience based 
on the most comprehensive investiga- 


tions and analyses. Much that has con- 
tributed to the high standards found in 
the physical makeup of the modern school 
has been achieved through industry—and 
the stories of these accomplishments are 
found in the advertising pages of the 
school publication. 

School executives thus find profit in the 
advertising as well as in the text pages. 
For example, here are a few excerpts 
taken from the current issue of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS that imply value in 
school construction materials and equip- 
ment, and consequently in school service. 


* . - 


“School construction experts agree that per- 
haps in no other type of structure is a floor ex- 
pected to meet so many exacting requirements 
as in a modern school. It should first of all be 
durable, yet comfortable, neither too hard or too 
soft, sustaining constant heavy use, with ease 
and noiselessness under foot. It should be rea- 
sonably inexpensive in both original and upkeep 
cost. It should also display beauty of a type 
which develops the aesthetic appreciation of 
school children.” 


‘“School Construction 


99 


“Through snow and ice, through rain and mud, 
the youngsters gaily tramp, caring little where 
they step. Much of this dirt, grime and mud is 
carried with them into the classrooms. It’s no 
wonder caretakers, custodians and superintend- 
ents sometimes despair of keeping school floors 
clean. And yet schools, perhaps more than any 
other institution, must keep floors clean. Tax- 
payers expect it. The children’s well-being de- 
mands it.” 


> * *& 


“Many a school auditorium has paid for its 
complete equipping through the benefit perform- 
ances of school pupils and through entertain- 
ments to which admission is charged. Regular 
programs of good motion pictures are to-day 
outstanding among the attractions of the average 
school auditorium. The popularity of such pro- 
grams depends not alone upon the kind of pic- 
tures shown but on the excellence of their 
showing. Getting good projection—clear well 
defined pictures—is a problem that demands the 
attention of projection experts.” 


> * * 


“What a difference in school assembly halls 
when noise is subdued, and disconcerting echoes 
stilled! Jumbled sounds become clean-cut words 
heard clearly and distinctly in every part of the 
room. Listening to lectures and _ concerts, 
changes from strained effort to pleasurable re- 
laxation.” 


Only those offering approved products or services for schools are invited 


to use the advertising pages of The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
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Acousti-Celotex in the ceiling of LeClere Hall, College of 


Notre Dame, Baltimore, Md., subdues noise . . 
each spoken word clearly audible to every listener. 


Every word 


. makes 


CLEARLY AUDIBLE 
in every part of the room 


HAT a difference in 

school assembly halls 
when noise is subdued, and 
disconcerting echoes stilled! 

Jumbled sounds become 
clean-cut words heard clearly 
and distinctly in every part of 
the room. Listening to lec- 
tures and concerts, changes 
from strained effort to pleas- 
ureable relaxation. 

And this improvement is 
brought about easily and per- 
manently by the application 
of Acousti-Celotex to the ceil- 
ings of your school building. 

More and more, educators 
are learning that the Acousti- 
Celotex way is the most effec- 


AcoustTi— 





tive way of improving the 
acoustics of assembly halls. 
Many have discovered, too, 
that Acousti-Celotex quiets 
disturbing classroom noises— 
quiets the racket in corridors 
and manual training rooms— 
raises the efficiency of the en- 
tire student body. 
Acousti-Celotex is a noise- 
absorbing cane fibre tile that 
comes in rigid units which are 
quickly applied to the ceilings 
of old or new buildings. These 
units are easily cleaned. Their 
natural color The word 
is a pleasing CELOTEX 
buff, but they ists tradeinark of ‘tnd 
a cates manufacture by 
may be paint- 


The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Il. 


CELOTEx 


FOR LESS NOISE---BETTER HEARING 


ed without losing any of their 
sound-absorbing value. 

Write for our new folder, 
“Better Study Conditions in 
Schools.” The services of our 
engineers are available to help 
you solve your acoustical 
problems. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois 


In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd. 
Montreal 


Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 


Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by ap- 
proved Acousti-Celotex contractors 








THE CELOTEX COMPANY, N.S. 2-30 

919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your interesting 

new folder, ‘‘Better Study Conditions in Schools. 
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Write for Complete Catalog 


4 GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
523 West Broadway, New York 














With scarcely any effort 
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AINTED walls and woodwork, 
desks, blackboards and other fix- 
tures are cleaned easily and quickly if 
you use Oakite. No hard scrubbing or 
rubbing. A little of this quick-working, 
sudsless material in a pail of water, ap- 
plied with a cloth or sponge, leaves a 
clear-cut path of cleanliness with every 
stroke. Oakite contains no abrasive or 
other injurious ingredient. It cleans 
SAFELY—gets all the dirt without 
harming the surface in any way. 


Write today for your copy of our book- 
let, “Oakite in Schools.” Follow its 
simple directions and formulas and see 
how easily every cleaning task can be 
done; or, ask to have our Service Men 
call. No obligation. 








Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, 
are located in the leading industrial 
centers of U. S. and Canada 


x 





s 





. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Matertals ana Methods 
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Five Advantages of the Spencer Cleaning Syetem : 


The Spencer Central Cleaning System is endorsed by leading 
architects and educators because of its distinct advantages 
over any other methods. The principal features are as follows: 








1 


Higher standards of cleanliness. The cen- 
tral system is the only method which removes 
all dirt and dust from the room. 

With light tools, and inlet valves spaced con- 
veniently in every room, the time required to 
clean the building is reduced. All moving 








Send for this New Booklet 


If you are interested in school design or management, we will gladly send you a 
copy of our new book ‘‘Modern Cleaning Methods for Modern Schools.” It con- 
tains twenty-four pages of information and illustrations of more than a hundred 
modern schools. 


See our exhibit at the National Educational Ass’n Convention, 
Atlantic City, Feb. 22-27. (Booth C-39-41) 


parts are located in the basement and designed 
for long life service without repairs. 
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Saves Decorations. Because there is no dust, 
the need for frequent washing of walls, furni- 
ture, etc., is not necessary. This saves on 
painting and redecorating costs. 
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Chalk Dust Removed. Special tools are pro- 
vided for cleaning the chalk trays and erasers 
daily, thus removing one of the chief sources 
of dust before it can spread. 
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Miscellaneous Cleaning. Rugs and door- 
mats are easily and thoroughly cleaned. Dust 
is removed from the boiler room floor and the 
furnace tubes are easily cleaned, often saving 
enough coal to pay for the operation of the 
system. 
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Economical. The Spencer 
System is economical to 
operate. 


Ths Cit antet TPES 
weeny 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


CENTRAL 


HARTFORD, connecticura| CLEANING 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 


SYSTEMS 


MOTTE Te 


GD 33054 
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They've come 


90 Million Miles! 


— why Turn 


them away ? 


Those rays of the sun so essential 
to health and growth—the vital 
ultra-violet rays — cannot penetrate 
ordinary window glass. It stops 
them — turns them away. 


But you know their great value— 
especially in school gymnasiums, 
sunrooms and other rooms where 
direct sunlight can be made avail- 
able for indoor pupils. 


There is glass made especially to 
transmit these vital rays — in generous 
volume. Helioglass —the permanent 
ultra-violet ray glass. It is practical: 
And, with its new reduced prices, 
it is not expensive. Find out what a 
Helioglass installation in your school 
will cost. And ask for an interesting 
folder of facts about this health- 
building, health-protecting glass. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CONVENIENTLY AVAILABLE AT OUR WAREHOUSES IN EVERY PRINCIPAL CITY IN THE U. S. 


HELIOGLASS 


A\n Ultra-Violet Ray Glass 
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A COMPARISON 


OF LAST YEAR'S FUEL COSTS FOR 
TWO SCHOOLS IN THE SAME TOWN 


HIGH SCHOOL, with gymnasium GRADE SCHOOL, neither gymnasium 
and auditorium. 5100 square feet of nor auditorium. 3200 square feet of 
radiation. Coal cost $525.00. radiation. Coal cost $1125.00. 


NOTE: 1900 square feet less radiation but fuel cost $600.00 more. 


The high school, of course, has a 
Dunham Differential Heating system. The superintendent* says, 
“The results from the system have exceeded our fondest ex- 
pectations. Our heating plant is one of the finest attractions in 
our new building, and the one that has given us the greatest 
satisfaction from the point of service and financial saving.” 


Look for the name DUNHAM. 

This nameplate identifies a 

genuine Dunham Thermostatic 
Radiator Trap. 





The Dunham Differential Vac- 
uum Heating System and indi- 
vidual parts of the apparatus 
used in that system are fully 
protected by United States Pat- 
ents Nos. 1,644,114, 1,706,- 
401 and 1,727,965 and Cana- 
dian Patents Nos. 282,193, 
282,194, and 282,195. Addi- 
tional patents in the United 
States, Canada and foreign 
countries are now pending. 


Dunham Differential Heating cuts fuel costs from 
25 to 40 per cent, and at the same time delivers 
superior standards of heating service. 


Differential operating principles are exclusive. No 
other type of heating system can deliver hot steam, 
warm steam, cool steam, regulated according to 
needs of the weather. No other system consist- 
ently operates at high vacuum (up to 25 inches) 
with positive circulation that delivers ample heat 
without overheating in the mild weather that con- 
stitutes 95 per cent of the heating season. 


Investigate the performance of Dunham Differential 
Heating in buildings comparable to your own, and 
judge for yourself on the basis of facts. Write for 
descriptive bulletins. An engineer will counsel with 
you on your own requirements. 


* Name and address on request 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


Dunham Building 


450 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 
Over 80 branch offices in the United States and Canada bring Dunham Service as 
close to you as your telephone. Consult your local directory. Dunham engineers are 
at your service with complete and authoritative data on improved heating to meet 
your individual requirements. 

Many existing heating systems can be converted to Differential operation at moderate 
cost. These change-overs will pay for themselves. Dunham engineers will survey 
present systems without obligatien. 
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Soo cena eames 


Scenery 

















“We take pleasure in referring many recreation 
workers to it as the best work on the subject.” 
Russell Sage Foundation 


PLAY AREAS 


Their Design and Equipment 


Prepared by the 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 





Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 











“In this book are found ouggemiens for pub- 
Mc playgrounds based upon the experiences of 
recreational organizations in various parts o and 
the country. It is profusely illustrated and im- 
eludes diagrams for the laying out of swimming 
and wading pools. It also treats of the neces 
sity for equipment.” 
—Baltimore Evening Sun. 

“Mr. George D. Butler is responsible for 
editing this invaluable study, to which recreation 
workers all over the country have contributed. 
The work should be found indispensable by all 


Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium stage. 





those connected with, or interested in, the estab- 
pe lar: =< wey of the 

yerounds of any or all types. e ten chap- 
ters of PLAY AREAS consider, first the essen- 
tial features for playgrounds, then their common 
types of apparatus, with suggestions for their 
use; pools, structures, equipment and supplies; 
playgrounds of various sorts, beautification and 
apperatus. All these points are illustrated with 
ever one hundred elaborate diagrams and plane 
and photographs.” 

—Hartford Courant. 


Problems and needs of towns and cities have been 
given special consideration. The only book on the 


subject. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has 
placed us in a position to know 
the particular requirements for 
your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request l from our representative. 





Scenic Company 


2310 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Twin City 
3819 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


In one large octavo volume, fully illustrated. 
Price $3.00 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 





67 West 44th Street New York 
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STILL PROJECTION 
HAS ITS ADVANTAGES 


The instructor, for example, may proceed at 
a speed which best suits the subject which he 
is discussing. He may dwell on any par- 
ticular illustration as long as he sees fit. 

And subject material is easy to obtain for 
the Bausch & Lomb LRM Combined Balop- 
ticon. Slides may be obtained at a small cost, 
photographs, pages of a book, postcards or 
the specimen itself will do. 


If a film attachment is used, even film, which 
is available on many subjects, can be used. 


SEND FOR OUR BALOPTICON BOOKLET 
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BAUSCH &LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 


716 ST. PAUL 8T. 
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NEXT 
MONTH 


In the March issue of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS a complete re- 
port will be given of the meeting 
of the Department of Superin- 
tendance of the N. E. A. at At- 
lantic City. 


School people who are unable to 
attend this convention will be in- 
terested to learn of the things ac- 
complished and to review the 
dominant points considered by 
the delegates. 
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“ELECTRIC” 
SCHOOL 
DUMBWAITERS 


Push button control electric 
motor operated dumbwaiters 
previde the quickest, safest and 
most efficient way of handling 
the school hoist problem. 










The “Electric” is safe, silent and 
costs very little to operate. The 
“Electric” is manufactured in a 
number of sizes with any type of 
push button control. 















The “Electric” installed cost is sur- 
prisingly low. It is sold installed 
or F.O.B. factory. It can be in- 
stalled by local mechanics from the 
very complete instructions and 
drawing we supply. 
















Let us send you our catalogue 


‘S 3 
* 
OUMBwaITERS lecklric OUMBWAITERS 


ELECTRIC DUMBWAITERS INC, 


BUFFALO,N.Y. 




















Mr. S. C. Wetzel 
Vice President of the 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Manufacturers of 


WAYNE 
SECTIONAL STEEL 
GRANDSTANDS 
will be at the 


N. E. A. CONVENTION EXHIBIT 
BOOTH “G” 33 


Mr. Wetzel is a recognized authority 
on athletic seating—and will be glad 
to discuss your problems with you. Be 
sure to see Mr. Wetzel in Atlantic City 
—February 22 to 27. 






Wayne Iron Works 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Avenue 
WAYNE, PA. 





























READSBORO 
MOVABLE DESKS AND CHAIRS 
Kindergarten Classroom Furniture 


Flat or Lifting 

Sloping or Sta- 

Top tionary 
Tops 





Also Manufacturers of Folding Seating for 
Halls, Auditoriums, Classrooms 


READSBORO CHAIR COMPANY 
READSBORO, VERMONT 


Send for literature 


Recently installed in— 


Jersey City, N. J. Normal School 
Trenton, N. J. High School (8 bidgs.) 
Reading, Pa. High School 

Granville, Ticonderoga and 
Schenectady, N. Y. High Schools 
Longmeadow, Mass. High School 
Plainville, Conn. High School 











SAFE! 


Worn, hollowed, slippery stair treads daily threaten 
the little feet that use them. Wooster Safe Groove 
Stair Treads make stairs safe and add years of life 
to the stairs as well. 


WOOSTER PRODUCTS INC. 
WOOSTER, OHIO 


Successor to The Safety Stair Tread Co. 
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Million Dollar Words 


about 1,000,000 Toilet Seats 
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W HALE-BONE-ITE 





LAMINATED 





“Whale-bone-ite” has made possible a toilet seat strong 
enough to defy the slam-bang abuse of the public—to 
be guaranteed for the life of the building —to end im- 
mediately all replacement expense. 


And without “Laminated” there would be no “Whale- 
bone-ite”. “Laminated” wood is Nature improved by 
Science. Science secures immense strength with remark- 
able lightness. 


We and others have found it impossible to make a seat 
by any other method anywhere near as sanitary, as strong 
and as light. Fourteen years of service have proved its 
value. More than a million are in use. Those concerned 
with the design, construction and operation of buildings 
have found this experience safe to follow, so that today 
nearly all seats going into public toilets are of laminated 
construction. 


The handsome polished Whale-bone-ite surface will last 
a life-time. It is easy to clean and non-inflammable. 


Whale-bone-ite Seats are found quite generally in the 





Note the Laminated Construction —a core of alterna- 
ting-grain layers of hardwood — sealed and bonded 
to the whole by Whale-bone-ite. It is warp-proof and 


is guaranteed against warping, cracking and splitting. 


guest bathrooms of fine hotels as well as in public in 
stitutions where service requirements are severe. Many 
new apartment houses are equipping all toilets with them. 


Send for free cross-section 


— see its strength yourseif 


Figures show that on the average ordinary seats have to 
be replaced about every three years. If you want to end 
this needless expense, just as it already has been ended 
in more than a million public toilets in modern and re- 
modelled buildings, simply install Whale-bone-ite Seats 
as fast as other seats wear out. Not only will the replace- 
ment expense end, but the toilets will be cleaner as 
Whale-bone-ite is easier to keep clean. Without obliga- 
tion send for a free Whale-bone-ite cross-section. Simply 
address Dept. G-12, Seat Division, The Brunswick 
Balke-Collender Co., 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Whale-bone-ite 
steel hinge is moulded 
integral with the Seat 
forming an unbreak- 
able unit. Covered with 
Whale-bone-ite, the 
hinge is as handsomeas 
the Seat. It cannot tar- 
nish. Itis easy to clean. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE 


TOULET SEATS 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. Chicago 


Atlanta Cleveland Los Angeles New York St. Louis 
Birmingham Dallas Memphis Philadelphia Tampa 
Boston Denver Milwaukee Pittsburgh Washington 
Buffalo Des Moines Minneapolis Richmond Montreal 
Charlotte Detroit Nashville Ottawa 
Chattanooga Harrisburg Newark San Antonio Toronto 
Chicago Houston New Haven San Francisco Havana 
Cincinnati Kansas City New Orleans Seattle Buenos Aires 
Adelaide, Australia Sidney, Australia Johannesburg, South Africa 
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SPECIFY 


TILE-TEX 


Resilient 
Floor Tile 


A Tile-Tex floor in the 
Roselle High School, 
Roselle, N.J. Fred A 
Eleasser, Architect, 


Roselle, New Jersey 


Get tomorrow’s floors today! For every practical 
purpose, use Tile-Tex Resilient Floor Tile through- 
out the modern school . . . in corridors, class rooms, 
laboratories, auditoriums, gymnasiums, libraries, etc. 


Tile-Tex has never worn out. Laid complete in 
one operation, it is immediately ready to silence a 
lifetime of severe foot traffic — becoming more 
polished with years of use. Resists wear, fire and 
dampness — no upkeep. It is stain-proof and 
dustless — Acid or ink blotches may be removed 
with a damp cloth. 


Fully warranted not to crack, loosen or disinte- 
grate, even when laid on damp concrete floors, at 








TILE-TEX 
Resilrent Floorlile 


ermanent Silence 6 kc onomy 
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or below grade, that have not been water- 
proofed. Find out how economically 
you can apply this long-life resilient 
floor tile... now! Send for free book- 
let. Sign and mail the coupon. 


easiges Sanitary Cove Base of re) 


same material is now available. 


Tile-Tex — a tile floor in the price 


range of ordinary floor coverings. 


THE TILE-TEX COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


ee re 
| CO UPON | 
I The TILE-TEX Company I 
School Division, Chicago Heights, Ill. | 
l Send your book “Floors That Endure” and 5 
give name of nearest Tile-Tex distributor. 
| i a i a ee | 
IED sictonncdivcensosninennanvinioneninaninninitnsianesaiiiaideesiints i 
I I issn sdoecssakescdesnansciaspesaceueusaten Pe iciitniinsinsiduine l 


Di cash cen ienniateen taeemnenbiaienieniinendeeiiatin alin dink een ai 
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ARCHER DENTAL HYGIENE 
CHAIR NO. 2 


For Schools and Clinics 
Showing Chair in the Upright Position 


STANDS UP 


Rixson La = Acting Overhead Door Cheok is guaranteed for 
years, even in school Installations, where door traffic is heavy. This 
means many times two years of trouble-free service. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, III. 


New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. ¥.C. 
Philadelphia Atlanta New Orleans Los Angeles Winnipeg 


fl YJX. Write ‘ei sini and prices 
Ne | SS | | | Sold Direct by the Manufacturers 
YIN ARCHER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Builders’ Hardware 187 No. Water St. Rochester, N.Y. 



































HOLTZER-CABOT SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


SCHOOL FIRE 
ALARM SYSTEMS 


The cut shown is an installation diagram of a 
Holtzer-Cabot S. A. Fire Alarm System. This Sys- 
tem is the recognized standard for school buildings, 
approved and recommended by fire chiefs every- 
where. 














The S. A. System is absolutely complete—a signal 
for a genuine fire automatically calls the city fire 
department—drill signals only may be given with- 
out summoning the fire apparatus. 


Full information and detailed diagrams on request. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
Executive Office and Factory—Boston, Mass. 


The complete Holtzer-Cabot Catalogue appears Chicago New York Baltimore Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
; . : > bee erties = Syracuse Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles 
in Sweet's Pages D-5353-5385 


PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF HOSPITAL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 
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ee 
The Proven Fountain 





The R-S Drinking Foun- 
tain has wide acceptance 
—it is a proven bubbler. 
From every angle it is 
efficient. Besides fur- 
nishing clean, refreshing 
water—each drink is a 
sanitary one. 


Because of its special 
design it prevents lips 
from touching the nozzle 
—contamination is nat- 
urally eliminated. 


Let us send you illus- 
trated catalog showing 
the complete line of 
Rundle-Spence drinking 
fountains. 








RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
54 FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP AND 
DESIGN COMBINE 


We are always appreciative of the fact that 
careful design and good workmanship consti- 
tute a quality product. This is the keynote of 
PETERSON PERFORMANCE in Laboratory 
and Library Equipment . . the large num- 
bers of schools and colleges using PETERSON 
Furniture know they have selected with good 
judgement. 








Table (Chemistry and 


939—Student Purpose Laboratory Agri- 
culture) desirable when limited apace will not permit separate laboratories. 


’s Double 


Write 4 Laboratory Catalog No. 16H. 
sbrary Catalog No. 15-H. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furnitare 


Office and Factory 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 























HYNSON, WESTCOTT | 
& DUNNING ! 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 








An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 
SELL YOURSELVES FIRST peegpcoenemne 


220 SOLUBLE 





IS THE 


FOR 


Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 





HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 
Dept. N, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 


Name 


a a ee ae 
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Lawlor 

No. F-604 
60 Gallon 
Capacity 


UNIVERSAL 








Building Managers who are 1930 minded are now 


planning to reduce floor cleaning costs. Upon in- SWING-WING 


vestigation, they are wisely choosing the “Lawlor 
Method.” DISPLAYORS 
What Is The Lawlor Method? for drawings, diagrams, 


It is the modern, economical method of keeping graphs, charts, maps, and iI- 
floors clean. LAWLOR ALL-STEEL MOPPING lustrations of every type. 
TANKS actually reduce cleaning costs. With 


them, 3 men can do the work of 5 in the same 
length of time. LAWLOR Tanks have two com- 
partments: one for soapy scrub water and one for O SEE as well as to hear what 
ieeaieaall 


clean rinse water, with a foot operated wringer. is being taught — is today’s trend in 
They have a simple non-leaking Patented Drain education. Swing-Wing Displayors, 


Shut-Off which wi q izes—25 - . F es 
30, 60 ae 65 a Gieg. Mandard sisce—S6, the modern aid to visual instruction, 


The Lawlor Method includes four motor driven help to “drive home” important facts 
Serub-Wax-Polish Machines. A size for every in every course of study. 


floor area. Rugged UIET—Compact—Ec - 
ical—Easy to =< ° se Let us tell you how hundreds of 


Our Floor Maintenance Engineer will help you schools and colleges throughout the 
reduce floor cleaning costs. Write NOW and country are using Swing-Wing Display- 


literature will also be sent you about the Lawlor ° . 
Method. ors in classrooms, laboratories, lecture 


Ss. C. LAWLOR CO., INC. halls and workshops. 
Owned and Operated by Peter Boller Machine Works 


132 North Curtis St., Chicago, Illinois UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORP. 
135 West 23rd St.. New York City 




















A universal favorite 


in the schoolroom Barriers of Safety 


Stewart Iron and Wire Fences for school 
enclosures are exceptionally 
strong and rugged. 


They afford the utmost in pro- 
— tection and durability. 


An “Apsco” 
Automatic Write for Catalog. 


Pencil THE STEWART IRON 
WORKS CO., INC. 
Sharpener 616 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“GIANT” 


Representatives 
in principal cities. 


There’s Inspiration in a Sharp Pencil! 


“Whittling” means wasted time, wasted 
pencils and papers smudged from lead soiled 
fingers. 


All APSCO Automatic Pencil sharpen- 
ers have the wonderful APSCO Cutters 
—deeply undercut and ground to a 
razor edge. That’s why APSCO CUT- 
TERS—don’t scrape—THEY CUT. 
There’s an “APSCO” Model to meet the require- 
ments of every school. 
Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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RESILIENT... 









specially tempered steel 
springs give the new 1930 


NORTON 


DOOR CLOSER 


even greater life and power 


The 1930 NORTON is equipped with 
an entirely new spring, made of specially 
tempered steel that keeps its resilience and 
strength throughout the most arduous service. 
And its increased power gives the door closer 
a more definite closing action without detracting 
from its smooth, quiet performance. a a 
The improved spring is just one of the new 
NORTON improvements. An ingeniously de- 
signed packing nut, completely eliminates any 


possibility of leakage ...a fault common to 


NORTON DOOR 


<a. 


CLOSER 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


so many door closers. An increase of 15% 
in bearing space results in an increase of at 
least 25% in an already long life. « « These 
and other improvements make the NORTON 
truly the finest door closer available. Manu- 
factured by the largest individual maker of 
door closers, the NORTON is the smoothest, 
quietest and longest-lasting closer you can 
satisfaction is 


certain 


specify. And its 
assured by the two-year guarantee which 


covers every Norton-marked door closer. 


COMPANY 


>>> 


2900 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 
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A School Surfacer of 
Unequalled Quality 


U NEQUALLED because in no other make single 
B-4 surfacer for school use is there the staunch, 
rugged and durable construction, together with posi- 
° | S tive safety and operation features as is found in 
Sing e urfacer the B-4. Note in the illustrations of the B-4 here 
the rigid one-piece construction and also the fact 
that every operating part is fully enclosed. Note 
the direct motor drive and the convenience of the 
push button control. These and many other features 
along with B-4’s moderate cost are influencing more 
and more school executives and woodworking in- 
— to install this machine in their school 
shops. 





Write for the new Yates-American school catalog 
which will be ready for distribution about the first 
of the year and which will describe and illustrate 
the complete Yates-American line of school wood- 
working machinery. 


Yates-American Machine Company 
Vocational Division 


BELOIT, WIS. 
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Your School 


is no more efficient 
than its seating is modern 


Modern schools demand modern seating! Obsolete 
seating belongs to “‘the little old red school house”. 
Inefhcient, depressing, inhuman, out-of-date seating 
cripples administration—handicaps pupil progress. 
Give your modern school modern “American” seat 
protection. At no extra cost you get advance features 
of design and workmanship—developments encourag- 
ing good posture—hygienic improvements contri- 
buting to good health that only a half century 
of experience and skilled research has made possible. 


The factory is in Michigan but the Service is Local to you 


American Seating Company 


14 EAST JACKSON BLVD. » CHICAGO 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


The 25,924 seats in the Atlantic City Convention Hall 
were built and installed by the American Seating Company 
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Visit the “American” 
Exhibit at the Atlantic 
City Convention 
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To the N. E. A. Convention 


Greetings! 


Your Most Profitable 
Connection for 1930 


The Valleyco Line 
Blackboards 


N EXCLUSIVE proposition which 

assures you splendid profits and ut- 
most satisfaction . . . backed up by 
hight grade quality products . . . re- 
inforced by widespread advertising 
. « «+ @ double-barreled proposition 
which has gone over tremendously with 
leading jobbers in America and foreign 
countries. 


Some highly desirable territory now 
open for 1930 franchise..write TODAY. 


The Valleyco Co., Inc. 


116-118 E. Water St., Cincinnati, O., U. S. A. 
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| “INTER-TWILL” 
Window Shades 
i 


for 


SCHOOLS 


Fulfill all requirements 


Specify—“INTER-TWILL” because . . . there 
are more years of service in these window shades. 
It is a TWILL woven fabric of exceptional 
strength. “Inter-twill” shades are washable. 


If total exclusion of light is desired, specify 
Interstate “NOLITE” Shade Cloth. Shadowless 
and light-proof in all colors including light colors 
and white. 


Made in the color tone of your choosing 


Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
and 


The Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co., 
Baltimore Maryland 











a 











Overshoes — Damp Clothing — Umbrellas 


The MILLER WARDROBE has two important functions 
... perfect storage of wraps and ventilation for school- 
rooms and halls. The illustration shows a corridor 
installation of the MILLER WARDROBE. This in- 


stallation is used in schools where the platoon system 


There’s only one 
Proper Place 
for them! 


And that is in a 
Ventilated 
MILLER WARDROBE 


is not followed. “K” type MILLER WARDROBES for 
schoolrooms are usually equipped with blackboards to 
afford additional blackboard space. Send for our at- 
tractive catalog K-7 which illustrates the uses of var- 


ious types of MILLER WARDROBES. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


119-123 West Eighth Street 


—————————— 





Kansas City, Missouri 
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And the men who traveled East, 


met the men who traveled West 


This first proof of the World’s Roundness — 
Let your pupils trace it on a WC. Globe! 


In 1521 on the island of Tidore in the Malay 
Archipelago, the Portuguese after sailing 
around Africa met members of Magellan’s 
crew who had sailed around South America 
... the men traveling Eastward... met the men 
Westward bound. This was the first undeni- 
able proof of the Earth’s roundness. 

Let your pupils trace epochal discoveries, 
follow history-making expedi- 
tions— bring fact out of fancy as 
their fingers traverse the Globe. 

But be sure it’s a Weber 
Costello Globe made under 
American editorial and educa- 


Every Classroom 
Needs a Weber 
Costello Globe 


tional supervision containing the teaching in- 
formation that educators agree is in step with 
modern methods. Non-fading, clear, attrac- 
tive, accurate—with a// information essential 
to an intelligent demonstration of geography 
and kindred subjects. These qualities are 
made possible by more than 50 years of ex- 
perience in producing globes for America’s 
schoolrooms. 

Address Dept. G221 for infor- 
mation fully describing and illus- 
trating Weber Costello Globes 
and Maps for every schoolroom 
requirement. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelon 
Blackboard—G lobes 





Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 


When at the N. E. A. Convention, Visit the Weber Costello Exhibit—Booths G-40-42-44. 





The Name that Assures 
Can Satisfaction— 


> 











WITT Ash Can 














|. 


WITT Roller Can 


For more than 30 years the name 
“WITT” has stood for highest quality, 
utmost service under hardest usage, 
economy in the long run. Look for it 
—insist upon it—when you buy Ash 
and Refuse Cans and Garbage Pails. 


WITT Corrugated Cans and Pails are 
made of heavy-gauge metal, hand 
hot-dip galvanized. Strong, safe, sani- 
tary. Odor-tight, water-tight. GUAR- 
ANTEED to outlast from 3 to 5 ordi- 
nary cans. All the popular sizes to 
meet every requirement. 

If you cannot obtain WITT Cans and 
Pails from your local supply house. 
write 

THE WITT CORNICE CO. 


Can Specialists Since 1899 
2120 Winchell Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FIRE AND 
VERMIN PROOF 


100% Steel . 
resist rust 

doors . 
number of units desir 


institutions everywhere. 








stall . . . can be supp 


FOR 
TOILET 
SHOWER 
DRESSING 
ROOMS 


EBCO STEEL PARTITIONS 


WON’T BEND 
OR WARP 


. copper bearing to 

with and without 
. easy and economical to in- 
lied in any 
| Installed in 
leading schools, colleges, factories and 





Write for Details 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY 


MFG. CO. 
401 W. Town St. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Manufacturers also of Ventilated Urinals, Closets, Wash 
Fountains and Drinking Fountains—ice and electrical. 























HE NATION'S SCHOOLS 
"TT today has more full-time 
school executive subscrib- 
ers than any other magazine 
devoted to the problems of 


school administration. Such 
leadership is a measure of its 
service to school people—a 
service only two years in dura- 
tion, but which has become 
outstanding. 


The year 1930 will witness 
the materialization of a yet 
more intelligent and practical 
program. More school people 
who are authorities on the 


problems that intimately con- 
cern your efforts will be added 
to the list of contributors. 
Greater help will be extended 
to you, now that we have your 
acceptance and are in a position 
to claim the foremost place 
among school administration 
journals. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
is the school superintendent's 
magazine. It has an essential 
place in your profession. And 
it is devoted exclusively to 
your own problems. 
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Building Better Students and 


Worthier Citizens in 


OCATIONAL training and practical arts have 

won a recognized place in modern education. 
The old fashioned thought in education was to 
stress the academic and cultural courses of lan- 
guage, history and science in the abstract. But ed- 
ucators today, while not losing sight of the value 
of academic courses, realize that the first require- 
ment of an education is to equip the student to 
meet life. As far as possible, they want students 
to step from their classes into the business of liv- 
ing as naturally as possible. They want to eliminate 
the “shock years”’—when the student must re- 
adjust his school-learned knowledge to the world 
as it really is. 


The device that bridges the gap between the aca- 
demic and the practical—is the shop. And educa- 
tors find that this is more than a mere bridge. Shop 
courses serve as an incentive to students. Young 
boys, fairly overflowing with life and energy, re- 
quire an outlet that is not afforded by the academic 
courses. Actual school records show that scholastic 
standings in academic courses have been raised 
with the introduction of shop courses. 


In the Public Schools of Kansas City, as in many 
other cities—students are thrilled by the whir of 
Wallace Woodworking Machinery. They are de- 
lighted with the keen cutting band saw, the tilting 
arbor circular saw, the smooth cutting jointer, the 
lathe and other Wallace Machines that convert raw 
lumber into countless useful articles for the delight 
and instruction of tomorrow’s citizens. In Wallace 
Machines, there is safety—each machine being 
thoroughly guarded. And they are not big mill 
machines, they are cabinet shop machines which 
boys may operate with ease and convenience. 


Mr. O. H. Day, Director of Vocational Education 
and Practical Arts of the Kansas City Public 
Schools, writes: 








Wallace Portable Lathe 


Direct drive; dynamically balanced. 
Will handle material up to 5” in diam- 
eter, 36” long. 







The Wallace Lathe 
is equipped with a 
constant speed G. E. 
Motor, 6” and 12” 
tool rests, spur cent- 
er, screw chuck, face 
plate hand _ wheel, 
special wrench and 
locking pin, and 10 
ft. heavy rubber cov- 
ered cord and arm- 
ored plug. 


J. D. WALLACE 
& CO. 
141 S. California Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Kansas City Schools 


“We have been using Wallace Wood- 
working Machines in our schools for the 
past four years and find them to be sat- 
isfactory. We find them particularly 
adaptable to schools. They are very well 
constructed and do excellent work. 

“We also wish to express our appre- 
iation of the quality of the service ren- 
dered us and the help that we have had in 
learning the details of the construction of 
these machines.” 

Other School Directors everywhere, are equally 
enthusiastic about Wallace Machines. Investigate 
them now! 








Safe Instruction with 
WALLACE Machines 


Students stand naturally as they work 
at Wallace Machines. There is no strain 
Wallace Machines are used in industry 
—more than 40,000 are at work estab- 
lishing new records of speed, efficiency 
and accuracy. Yet they are not big, 
cumbersome mill equipment. They are 
cabinet making machines that fit school 
woodworking needs. Portable and driven 
direct from the electric light socket. 
Send the coupon for complete catalog. 


The Wallace No. 8 
Portable Universal 
Saw has a tilting 
arbor. Will do heavy 
cutting up to 214”, 
dado up to 1” wide. 
Capacity between 
blade and cut off 
fence 12”. Direct mo- 
tor drive. 












The dynamic balancing of the WAL- 
LACE Band Saw together with the 
accuracy of the table assures quick and 
perfect cutting to the line of the finest 
of band sawing. Is sufficiently powered 
to handle heavy stock up to 8” thick. 
Sixteen inches can be handled between 
the blade and frame; unlimited capacity 
right of blade 


The Wallace No. i0 Port- 
able 8” Jointer cuts 8” 
wide, rabbets or bevel 
cuts %” deep. Direct me- 
tor drive. Four high 
speed steel knives. 





8 


J. D. WALLACE & CO. 


141 S. California Ave. 
CHICAGO °- - - : ILLINOIS 


J. D. Wallace & Co. 
141 S. California Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


Please send us your complete catalog describing Wallace 
Woodworking Machines for school woodshops. 















































Visualize Life With 
FILMO 


School Projector 


Education is life. And life is idealistic, friendly, dynamic, prac- 
tical, recreative, progressive and co-operative. This commend- 
able new philosophy of education — the keynote theme of the 
sixtieth annual meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A.—finds its most able expression through visual 
instruction with Filmo School Projector. 

For, as thousands of leading educators can testify, Filmo School 
Projector makes it possible to bring life itself into the class 
room to augment the spoken word and copy book text. 

Sensibly designed and finely manufactured for this very pur- 
pose by the same master Bell & Howell craftsmen who, for more 

than 23 years, have furnished the pro- 
fessional studio cameras and equip- 
ment used in producing a majority of 
the world’s feature photoplays, Filmo 
57-E School Projector stands in a class 
by itself — the most complete, com- 
pact, precise, versatile and easily oper- 
ated motion picture projector yet 
offered for school use. 


Filmo 57-E School Projector. See Filmo $7-E Demonstration at Booth No. K-29, 
250 watt, 5 amp. lamp, fixed Dept. of Superintendence, N. E. A. Meeting, Atlantic 
pree om 7 30 an City, N. J., Feb.22t027. Orwrite today for descriptive 
vub pre en — - +. ye b od literature, list of educationalfilm supply sources and 
case $205.00. Other models the name of a nearby Filmo dealer who will gladly 

from $190 up. bring Filmo to your school for free demonstration. 


BELL & HOWELL 
Filmo 


BELL & HOWELL CO., Dept. N, 1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York, Hollywood, London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 
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N San Francisco’s new 
Five Million Dollar Hotel 


The HOTEL Sir FRANCIS DRAKE 


the window shades are of 


HARTSHORN JOANNA CLOTH 


mounted on HARTSHORN ROLLERS 


Hotel Sir Francis Drake 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Architects 
Weeks & Day 
Contractors 
Lindgren & Swinnerton 


@+piusprere 
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San Francisco has reason to be proud 

of its beautiful new six hundred- 

room hotel, the Sir Francis Drake, 
set in the midst of the downtown shopping and 
theatrical district. Every detail of its equipment, 
“from flag pole to basement”, is the finest any- 
where obtainable . . . consequently, the window 
shades are of Hartshorn Joanna Cloth, mounted 
on Hartshorn Rollers... Mr. L. S. Huckins, one 
of the owners, writes: “Your installation of 
Joanna Window Shade Cloth on Hartshorn Roll- 
ers has given us complete satisfaction.” 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Oy 
‘O.) , 
18 SHADE ROLLERS and 


om 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
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ow the Strain of 





It’s the last hour of the 
school day that brings the 
greatest nerve strain. It 
is then that tired, uncom- 


fortable, restless children pay less attention to 
studies—get into trouble and cause teachers most 
worry. 


Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and 


nervous strain on the part of teachers, by equip- 
ping with National Seats of Comfort with the 
famous 


Moeser Extended Arm 


hour uneasiness.” 
writing the arm 


In National 
equipped with the Moeser 
Extended Arm, pupils sit 
squarely in their seats. The 
back is 
writing—working space is 
more 
turning to rest arm while 
writing—eliminates facing 
light and uncomfortable po- 


Relieves “‘Last Hour Strain”’ 
Desks, 


supported when 


than doubled — no 





No. 101 
sitions that bring on “last Combination Desk with Moeser Arm 


Top. Standards finished in durable, 
When baked enamel; woods, in Natural 
process finish, both in a soft brown 


is SUuP- “lor. 


ported, resulting in better penmanship. National 
Desks are shaped to conform hygienically to the 
human figure—they encourage correct posture— 
insure greatest comfort—less fatigue—less eye 
strain—better grades in last period classes and less 
worry and nerve strain on the instructor. 


Pepe 


This 10 Point Test Leads to National 


Health 6. Compactness 
Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 
Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 
Strength 9. Simplicity 
Durability 10. Sanitation 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, 


together with our own exhaustive research and experiments, 
have resulted in equipment noticeably superior from the 
viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for All School Seating. 


Write for New National Catalog 


If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will want 
our latest catalog on School Desks. 
chairs and teachers’ and office desks. 


All types of school 
We will send our 


catalog free and prepaid on request. 


See our exhibit at the N. E. A. Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 22-27, 1930 


The National School Equipment Co. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 














for Health and Safety 


TRUSCON 


DONOVAN 


AWNING TYPE 
STEEL WINDOWS 


1 CO) BD 3 PR oe 











Diffused sunlight and draughtless 
ventilation are provided for 
schools, offices and other buildings 
by Truscon Donovan Awning Type 
Steel Windows. They are operated 
very simply without window poles 
by the movement of the lower sash 
which controls the upper sash. The 
shades on the open windows act as 
awnings. Their high quality is 
evident in their superior design 
and workmanship. Their cost is 
moderate due to large production. 
Full information, literature and 
quotations on request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 





‘LIGHTING 


Equipment 
and 


Supplies 


COMPLETE line of lighting specialties for 

the stage, campus, and stadium can be fur- 
nished by Kliegl—for school theatricals; night 
illumimation of athletic events and other outdoor 
school activities. To insure satisfactory lighting 
arrangements—submit your plans and specifica- 
tions to our engineers for checking. Write for 
literature on Klieg] Lighting Specialties, including: 


Socttights Coler Wheels 
Flood = Gelatine — 
Lamp Color 


Gloves rk Caps 
Stage Cable 
Pipe Clamps Siredere Exit Signs, eto. 


KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELecTrRic STAGE LIGHTING CO.., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


THEATRICAL - DECORATIVE - SPECTACULAR 


LIGHTING 


32! West 50th Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Sotopticons 
ay — 
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For Positive 
Door Control 


eW) 


O PERMIT 
positive con- 
trol of classroom 
doors and to pre- 
vent their slam- 

















ming, Stanley of- 
fers two new 
Friction Roller 
Door Holders. 


Silent in operation, these Door Holders will hold 
the door in any position for ventilation and 
at the same time assure privacy for each room. 


Two types — Surface No. 453, Mortise No. 454 
Full information upon request 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


STANLEY HARDWARE 








30” Marathon Extractor, 


Vertical motor drive. at no extra cost. 


Roomier basket... 
greater extraction 


Marathon’s extra-deep basket and high speed make pos- 
sible capacity extraction in a fraction of the usual time. 
For laundering towels, athletic uniforms, bed and_ table 
linens, Marathon Extractors like other Troy machinery 


prove dependable and economical. Feel free to call on 
TROY SCHOOL ADVISORY SERVICE for expert as- 
sistance in planning your school laundry. No charge...no 
obligation. 

TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., INC. 
Chicago - New York City - San Francisco - Seattle - Boston - Los Angeles 


JAMES ARMSTRONG & CO., Ltd., European Agents Weis Paris, 
Amster Jone, Oslo F actories: East Moline, ‘> a ae A. 


TROY 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Since 1879—The World’s Pioneer Manufacturer of Laundry Machinery 





Extra-deep basket, 











HE problems of school ad- 
ministration concern the oper- 
ation of the school plant as 
well as the supervision of 
teacher and pupil. 


The service department of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS is at all times in 
a position to advise on purchasing 
sources for all types of school build- 
ing materials and equipment and to 
see that the school executive is put 
in touch with a reliable manufac- 
turer for any of his needs. 


A letter or postcard will bring 
prompt response and aid. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS PUBLISHING Co. 
919 North Michigan, Chicago 
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Maple Flooring 
for Schools 


EPEATED tests have proven 
that there is no substitute 
for hard maple floors in schools. 
Its even textured fibres tough- 
ened by hard winters assure you 
of the floor which will withstand 
the rough and hard usages to 
which they are exposed by chil- 
dren’s feet. By specifying Rob- 
bins Hard Maple Flooring you are 
assured of a first class floor. 


= 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 


Members M. F. M. A. 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
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PURIFY THE AIR 


CROWDED conditions in 
schools and institutions make the 
use of Eagle Deodorizing and Air 
Purif ying Blocs and Crystals an ab- 
solute necessity. They actually re- 
condition the air and are not merely 
perfumes. Eagle Blockettes for use 
in urinals and toilets are easy to use 
and economical. Write for samples, 


EAGLE SOAP CORP. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill, 


EAGLE 


DEODORIZING 
PRODUCTS 






\Deodorizin! 
Crystals 
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Moving Books 
from Floor 
to Floor 


Sedgwick Dumb Waiters 
save time, labor and ex- 
pense in many libraries and 
schools because they per- 
form lifting duties so effici- 
ently and cost nothing to 
operate. 


Write for Form 136, which 
outlines information needed 
by us to recommend the ex- 
act outfit that will give best 
results for the carrying of 
food, supplies and other 
loads from floor to floor. 
Address Sedgwick Machine 
Works, 165 West 15th St., 
New York. 


; SEDGWICK 


Dumb Vaaiters - Glevators 
FOR SCHOOLS 








SEDGWICK 
BOOK LIFT 














HOW GOOD - HOW REASONABLE 
is the Secret of the Greater 
Economy in Building 
KLEIN’S 
School Band Usiforms 


All Wool, Fast Color, 
Tailored to 
Individual Measure 


75th 
ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIAL 


» : Coat, Trousers and 
Overseas Cap ... $16.75 


Cape and Overseas 


Di cakctapansaees 7.00 
— ae 
— tae 
Trousers Only....... 5.50 

In any desired color 


combination 


Monograms at slight 
additional cost. 





Style 50 


line reasonably priced according to quality 
Send for Samples and Measurement Blanks 


D. KLEIN & BRO., INC. 


Specialists in School Band Uniforms 
715-717-719 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A WAY OF MAKING 
THE AUDITORIUM 
PAY FOR ITSELF 


ANY a school auditorium has paid for its 

complete equipping through the benefit 
performances of school pupils and through en- 
tertainments to which admission is charged. 
Regular programs of good motion pictures are 
today outstanding among the attractions of 
the average school auditorium. The popular- 
ity of such programs depends not alone upon 
the kind of pictures shown but on the excel- 
lence of their showing. Getting good projec- 
tion—clear well defined pictures—is a problem 
that demands the attention of projection ex- 
perts . .. a problem that National Theatre 
Supply Company can solve for you. National 
Projection Experts will cooperate with the 
school architect as he plans for the projection 
booth and stage layout; will help you select 
the equipment best suited to your individual 
needs, and will supervise the final equipment 
installations . . . a complete service for the 
school administrator that combines the high- 
est excellence in projection results with the 
greatest purchasing economy. 


World’s Largest Distributors of Auditorium, 
Stage and Projection Equipment 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


Please send me free of charge and 
without obligation a copy of the new 
booklet Motion Pictures for the School 
Auditorium. 


Name . 


This new booklet 
“Motion Pictures 
for the School Aud- 
storium” is ready 
for you now. 











EDUCATIONAL 
DIVISION 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 
624 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 

















PRESIDENT 


Atlantic City’s Newest 
Boardwalk Hotel 


Offers for the 
Fall and Winter Season 


Single Rooms with Bath— 
From 


$28.00 weekly, European Plan 
Or 
$49.00 weekly, American Plan 


Double Rooms with Bath— 
From 


$42.00 weekly, European Plan 
Or 
$84.00 weekly, American Plan 


Sea Water Swimming Pool 
Marine Sun Deck-Concert Orchestra 


Under the management of 
Charles D. Boughton 
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Serve 


School Children 


health - building lunches of 


Bananas and 
Milk 


School cafeterias every- ‘Tastes good- 


wnotesome, too. 


where are finding this an en- 
Educate children to proper foods. . . serve them 


bananas and milk 





ergy-building combination 


7 7 7 


HAT shall we give the chil- 
dren for lunch? For the snack 


FREE Recipe Booklet 


Send for a free copy of ‘America is 
‘dining out’.” It contains a number 
of suggestions for tasty and appetiz- 
ing dishes—special emphasis on cafe- 
teria service. Read how the discolora- 


at mid-morning recess? A ripe, tasty 
banana and a glass of creamy milk. This FREE wall card suggests a healthful 
lunch combination to children 





Both these foods are inexpensive 
and available all the year round... 


y y y 


‘America is ‘dining out’’’ contains helpful 





easy to serve ina number of appetizing suggestions for luncheons. Send for it; it’s free tion of bananas which must be 
combinations. Simplify lunch-time ser- . cena te hit iat ie 

vice by encouraging children to eat sei ~_Amorien tn vtag on P P ; 
) accomplish this is through Kainiilliiaticenaes avoided. Clip the coupon 
bananas and milk. :; a, . 
the use of attractive pic- below and your copy of this 


booklet will be mailed with the 
wall card immediately. 


Authorities agree that the nourishing — tures — daily reminders. 
banana, when eaten with milk, forms We have prepared the wall 
a practically complete food, rich in the card pictured above to 
bone-, muscle- and energy-building suggest a nourishing and 











i fey : | oem: 
elements vital to the growing child. | economical luncheon for ~) NS 2-30 | 
) ; —| UNITED FRUIT COMPANY | 
Doctors are suggesting this combina- children. Beautifully re- | | 1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
tion to parents. Schools are serving it —_ produced in eight colors, | Please send me the Banana and Milk Wall Card and a copy | 
, : | of “America is ‘dining out’’’ with no obligation to me. | 
consistently as a healthful luncheon. it appeals to the eye and so_ | 
. ‘ . _ 
, hil ; to the appetite. Send for this | “me 
Educate Children in wall card. It is FREE and = {| “chool 
Proper Foods there are no obligations. Just _— 

. P ° . | 
Try to teach children which foods clip the coupon at the right 1 , 
| ity State 


are good for them. The easiest way to — and mail to us today. EO ee a ae 
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The basic material in the manu- 
facture of glass is sand. Only the 
purest white sand is used in | 
glass. This is obtained from our own 
quarries at Great Cacapon, West 
Virginia, and shipped in clean paper 
lined cars to our ten factories. 


No. 2 of a series of advertisements 





—————— 




















” Po rane are strongly con- 


structed and clear in color. Glazed edges 
and smooth bottoms are other features. Our 
immense production and 100% automatic equip- 


ment enable you to purchase Jal TUMBLERS 





at no increase in price over other tumblers. 


Your Glassware Supply House will 











serve you with samples and prices of 


kl TESTED TUMBLERS ; 





THEY ARE GUARANTEED TO OUTLAST THEM ALL | 





HAZELATLAS GLASS Co. bs 
WHEBLING.W. VA. 





WORLDS - LARGEST: TUMBLER: MANUFACTURERS 
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CLEAN DISHES 


are the basis of a good meal for even deliciously 
cooked food is not appreciated if the table service 


shows signs of imperfect cleaning. 








7 Cleans Clean 


is your guarantee of faultlessly clean glass, china, 


and silverware. 


It insures in machine dish washing as well as hand 
washing, the added touch of perfect cleanliness and 
sanitation which is the right background for deli- 


ciously cooked appetizing food. 


—ofe— 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 
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WHY NOT LET FINNELL 4 
SYSTEM SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS? 


Through snow and ice, through rain and mud, Cleans every square inch of space 
the youngsters gaily tramp, caring little where In the corridors and gymnasium, in classrooms and 


. va . . locker rooms, where seats and lockers make cleaning dif- 
they step. Much of this dirt, grime and mud is ficult, even on the stairs, FINNELL SYSTEM ean 


carried with them into the classrooms. It’s no be counted on to keep floors immaculate. 
wonder caretakers, custodians and superintend- There are eight FINNELL models—an exact size 


ee : ae : a to meet your requirements. Let us investigate your 
S § d aS Sp ) , schoo ors : } . : ; 
ents sometimes despair of keeping school floor needs and submit an estimate of the size and 
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